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“HARLEM - 


A recent mention of the familiar 
statement “Jazz is where you find it”, 
recalls for me numerous instances of the 
discovery of rare material whilst work- 
ing in conjunction with Neville Powley 
for the jazz programmes on F.B.S. 
Canal Zone. Amongst the many LP 
recordings were those issued by the 
Voice of America, featuring Leonard 
Feather’s programme “Jazz Club U.S. 
A” 


Though normally consisting of an 
enlightening selection of gramophone 
records, not infrequently Leonard had 
taken his recording equipment to a 
number of clubs and concert halls, 
thereby making a still closer contact 
with the musicians themselves. 

It was through the medium of this 
latter activity that I made my first 
concrete approach to three rather 
unusual works of Duke Ellington : 
unusual, not because they in any way 
echo a spirit unlike the Duke, but 
because they displayed for me an 
entirely new perspective of his attributes 
as a concert composer. 


CHARITY CONCERT 


All three works were actually premier- 
ed by the Ellington orchestra in 1952 
during a special charity concert held 
in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. At the time of the concert 
I remember reading Leonard Feather’s 
own report of the compositions in 
question, yet if | had been impressed 
then by his words, | was completely 
fortified in my admiration upon hearing 
the music itself. 

Of the three pieces I find “Harlem” (a 
long composition running to almost 
fifteen minutes), the most significant 
work musically. It utilises no superior 


CONTROVERSIAL  - 


BY 


RAYMOND HORRICKS. 


technical devices to the others, but it 
contains a more integral plan of com- 
position and, despite continual changes 
of atmosphere and rhythm, it upholds a 
deeper, more thorough sense of orches- 
tral colouring. Unlike “Black, Brown 
and Beige’. it does not at any point seek 
to express the sentiments of the Negro 
as an individual. The appeal lies largely 
in its pictorial design—a characteristic 
the Duke also brandished strongly in 
several sections of his “Deep South 
Suite”. 
HARLEM 


In its capacity as an illustration of 
New York’s teeming coloured district, 
“Harlem” becomes a superb musical 
portrait. One find a number of moods 
being continously interwoven: they 
change from the atmosphere of the 
Negro church to the myriad of sounds 
emanating from the gigantic blocks of 
tenements—from the squalor of the poor 
to the fabulous gaiety of the entertain- 
ers. Perhaps even more impressive is 
the subtle fashion in which these con- 
trasts are wrought. The purely orches- 
tral passages are kept subdued and 
relaxed (with the sole exception of the 
termination thought), even through a 
considerable variation in both the 
rhythm pattern and the vein of feeling. 
During the composition’s entirety | 
made a_ particularly personal note of 
Ellington’s intelligent use of the bass : 
never have I heard this instrument used 
so effectively before in a jazz concert 
work. It stalks with realism through the 
blue moods, drives beautifully at the 
happy tempos and is employed out- 
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MONOLOGUE ” 


standingly to create a fluidity in the 
continual transitions from one thought 
to another. 


Rather against the conventional policy 
of writing for the man behind the solo, 
one discovers the orchestra’s leading 
personalities conforming more in actual 
fact to the music’s intimate voicing. The 
only instance of sheer individualism 
comes into play when Jimmy Hamilton 
translates a lowdown blues passage as a 
clarinet solo. For once his personal 
beauty as an instrumentalist transcends 
the music’s own intrinsic beauty. Be- 
yond this occasion the line of composi- 
tion remains the dominant influence 
throughout. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


The second important work performed 
at the concert was divided into two 
contrasting sections and loosely titled, 
“Controversial”. Part one—subtitled 
some of Ellington’s 
conceptions regarding orchestral de- 
velopment. Though adhering to the 
Ellingtonian traditional use of a simple 
piano introduction the music soon 
glitters as a showcase for the fuil, 
majestic richness of the Ducal orchestral 
sound. And a very nice, interesting path 
of ideas it makes too. In parts the brass 
section savours of a nervous tension 
more typical of Bartok than of Elling- 
ton, and I half-feared that they might 
smash into another “Hawk Talks” : 
however, that clever blend of discretion 
and artistry always assumes careful 
command at the occurrence of this 
tendency. 

Part two, amusingly called “Before My 
Time” (perhaps “Out of the Ellington 
Sphere” would have been a more 


appropriate title), is the only section of 
these three compositions which is not 
typical Ellingtonia. 

It represents a collective study of 
traditional jazz. Constructionally the 
exciting jam session built about Russell 
Procope, Quintin Jackson and Hal 
Baker might conceivably be accredited 
to the Duke, but the musical emphasis 
hails from a far distant horizon. Tech- 
nically I can find no fault, but intention- 
ally too much fun is poked at purism. 
Originality is present, and it may well be 
that the Duke had only a gently satirical 
intention towards traditional jazz—for 
my own part, however, I thought it 
downright sarcastic. My predilection 
for Procope’s wonderful playing is 
great, but the piece is too near the “C 
Jam Blues” level for my liking. 


MONOLOGUE - DUET - TREESOME 


The Duke seems more relaxed and 
comfortable in the realisation of the 
final work, a triple part composition 
entitled ‘*Monologue—Duet—Three- 
some”. 

“Monologue” finds the Duke himself 
relating this pleasant tongue-in-the- 
cheek story of the little country girl who 
comes to the big city and finds a smart, 
young man. His actual style of narra- 
tion is exquisitely embroidered by a 
subdued background of clarinet, saxo- 
phones and rhythm. 

“Duet”, again purported to be based 
on a theme of love is rather a technical 
speciality featuring clarinettist Jimmy 
Hamilton bass player Wendell 
Marshall. The love element exists 
through Hamilton (as the wily, femin- 
ine creature) weaving a spell of cunning 
about the solid resistance of the manly 
bass. The whole thing is exceedingly 
well executed. Jimmy, who actually 
wrote this sequence, plays with a wide 
range and fluent, semi-legitimate expres- 


sion so typical of his notable “Air 
Conditioned Jungle” solo. His phrasing 
especially in the lower register is very 
fine. Wendell Marshall plays clean 
notes with a big, rich tone and features 
an intriguing rhythmic innovation. He 
produces an almost Latin tinge in 
places. 

Unfortunately the full impact of 
“Threesome” is withheld us 
because the piece is designed as an 
accompaniment to a group of dancers. 
Without the choreographic effect it is 
impossible to appreciate the work's full 
value, but certainly the music itself 
makes very pleasant listening. 


CAT ANDERSON 


PLAYS WITH FORCEFUL DRIVE 


The Orchestra commences the theme 
with a smooth, relaxed voicing, and the 
Opening moments are noticeable for the 
insertion of some slightly boppish 
phrasing. With an increase of tempo the 
music is passed over to the soloists. 
Short, neat solos follow by trumpet, 
alto, and trombone, but things really 
liven up with the dynamic entrance of 


Cat Anderson. His trumpet lashes over 
a swinging drum pattern with a stinging 
array of high register phrases. 

Most trumpeters would have em- 
ployed the Ferguson escape route 
here, yet Cat, instilling such a forceful 
drive into the music, sounds very 
impressive. ‘‘Threesome”’ closes with 
the band rocking very nicely, but not 
before Quintin Jackson has performed 
an extremely well-conceived trombone 
solo in the growl tradition. 

These three compositions then depict 
once more that Duke Ellington has not 
relinquished his position as the most 
important mind in our contemporary 
jazz world. In their difference they 
proclaim his versatility, while in their 
overall effect they voice the pronounced 
artistic mastery of his vivid and fertile 
conception, 

AN ORCHESTRAL PICTURE 

However, whereas “Harlem” with its 
fluid transitions of atmosphere can be 
called more significantly cohesive as a 
composition than say, “Black, Brown 
and Beige’’, it still does not conclusively 
prove Ellington's ability to write music 
in an extended orchestral form. There are 
moments when the threads of thought 
weave a rather scanty texture, despite 
the thorough style of arrangement. 
Yet this is not a major discrepancy. 
There are numerous instances in the 
symphonies of Schubert where, due to 
the composer's lack of orchestral form, 
the work has been held together by the 
sheer power of its poetic beauty. 

I feel that with “Harlem” the Duke is 
much nearer to solving his personal 
problem with regard to the extended 
jazz concert work. He has created a 
piece of music which not only contains 
the full magnificence of Ellingtonian 
mood portrayal, but which is also a 
definite step towards the perfection ofa 
complete orchestral picture in jazz. 
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EN ROUTE TO NEw 
York (continued Cecil Scott) we played 
Pittsburgh and made a few other stops 
for one-nighters. Reaching New York 
we played a short stretch at the 101 
Club on 139th Street as a sort of warm- 
up. This was a fine club, very strong 
financially. There was never any 
question about our pay which was high 
and came regularly ! 

Finally we went into the Capitol 
Palace early 1926. This was a highly 
thought of cabaret on Lennox between 
139th and 140th, an immense hall. The 
Capitol was a strong rival of the famous 
Cotton Club. But the Cotton Club 
closed at three or four in the morning, 
while we played till dawn and even past 
sometimes to seven a.m. 

At the Capitol Palace there were no 
restrictions on the hours we might play. 
The patrons had to purchase a bottle of 
sparkling water at about a dollar a 
bottle plus a bucket of ice. Everyone 
carried their own liquor in a hip flask for 
these were the days of prohibition and 
bathtub gin. 


CUTTING CONTESTS 


When the other clubs closed one by 
one their band members and patrons 
would drift into our spot, and musicians 
from such places as the Cotton Club, 
Club Alabam’, Roseland, Paradise Inn, 
used to vie for the chance to sit in with 
us. We usually had a waiting line hold- 
ing their horns against one far wall 
waiting turns. Fellows like Johnny 
Hodges, members of Fletch Henderson’s 
gang, Fats Waller, Earl Hines and 
fellows from Charlie Johnson’s band, 
Luis Russell’s band—all these and many 
others. They were eager to blow since on 
their regular job they were restricted 
from righteous playing because they 
would have to play stock arrangements 
for floor shows. Cutting contests devel- 
oped. Sidney DeParis and Rex Stewart 
kept trying to top one another night 
after night on tunes such as “Tiger Rag”, 
Sweetheart” or “China Boy” 


CECIL SCOTT AND 


Most mornings we would jam from 
four on to six or seven. We might te dead 
tired physically but hopped up eager to 
play more because we were fired with 
the surge of the beat. 


ALONG THE FENCE 


Often we would pile out of the club 
about dawn shouting and too excited to 
go to bed. There was an iron fence which 
divided Lennox Avenue at 135th Street 
and we would line up along it; it 
became a regular musicians hangout. 
We would cluster as thick as thieves dis- 
cussing music and gossiping about 
fellow players until maybe noon. Then 
home for an afternoon’s sleep and that 
evening we'd begin the same routine. 
Music was our entire world. Early 
morning jamming eased the tiredness 
of the hard work of the evening previous. 

To get anywhere near the top of the 
heap we then had to do lots of unpleas- 
ant work and accept long hours. To get 
into the public eye for example by day we 
played the Irvin Place Theatre matinee 
and evening stage shows and then came 
to the Capitol Palace in mid-evening and 
played dawn. 

Later on, when we had quite a reputa- 
tion, to get booked into dance halls like 
Harlem’s Savoy or Roseland down in 
Manhattan, we had first to serve appren- 
ticeship as relief bands to such as Luis 
Russell or Fess Williams. Sometimes we 
merely had to pick up crumbs by playing 
continuous dance music while bands 
like Ellington or Henderson took an 
hour off Sunday afternoon for supper. 
But we didn’t consider ourselves humble 
—it was our privilege to play from their 
bandstand. 

Our band at this point (aside from late 
all-out jamming) was a group combining 
a generous portion of showmanship 
with playing of good solid and sometimes 
advanced arrangements. 

@ LLOYD CONTINUES 

Cecil paused in his story and suggested 
we might have Lloyd tell us a bit about 
the arranging which he did. 

“About our arrangements, they varied 
from smooth tunes, played in a nice 
danceable style, to really advanced hot 
arrangements. Some of our good 
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HIS BRIGHT BOYS 


Conclusion of the Story 


By 


THURMAN and MARY GROVE 


numbers were “Springfield Stomp”, 
“Happy Hour Blues”, “Bright Boy 
Blues”,“‘Supposin’ ”’,““Symphonic Scron- 
tch”, “Goin’ To The Fair Grounds”, 
“Sitting In A Corner”, “Waters of 
Minnetonka”, “Toot, Toot Tootsie 
Goodbye” and “Hop Off”: numbers 
which became identified with our group. 
Clarence Williams wrote “Hop Off” 
which was arranged by Cecil. “‘Spring- 
field Stomp” was composed by Don 
Frye, our pianist, and myself. “Sym- 
phonic Scrontch’” was composed by 
Hubert Mann, Don Frye and myself, 
and was arranged by Dickie Wells and 
Cecil. 
SITTIN’ IN A CORNER 


One very good arrangement that always 
aroused interest was a series of imita- 
tions of such people as Amos and Andy, 
Paul Whiteman’s band and others ; 
always, including Cecil’s take-off of 
Ted Lewis singing and playing clarinet. 
After these imitations we would drop 
softly into our own style playing a 
number composed by Cecil and I called 
“Sittin? In a Corner”. This wasn’t a 
hot arrangement but was popular with 
the public and showed the great versat- 
ility of the boys in our group. 

Our line up in 1929 was Bill Coleman 
and Frank Newton trumpets ; Dickie 
Wells, trombone ; Cecil, clarinet ; John 
Williams, Harold McFarren, saxes ; 
Mac Walker, bass ; myself, drums and 
Don Frye, piano. I was replaced in due 
course by Arnold Bolen and devoted 
myself to the business end of things. 
Other good men we had in the outfit at 
other times were Emerson Dickman, 
trumpet and several good guitarists, 
such as Jimmy Smith, Rudolph Williams 
and the marvellous Hubert Mann. 


SAVOY BALLROOM 


We left the Capitol Palace in 1928 and 
went into the Savoy Ballroom. This 
hall ran seven days a week including a 
matinee on Sunday. We followed such 
bands as Fess Williams and the wonder- 
ful Savoy Bear Cats—a Lucky Millinder 
group. These bands, and ours had to 
play great dance music and also be 
versatile in order to provide an entertain- 
ing show, particularly at the matinees. 
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SCOTT’S 


Singing, dancing and comedy. I was our 
business manager and my tactics were 
paying off. We were replacing headlin- 
ers and becoming kingpins ourselves. 
Finally we reached a point of popularity 
where I could dictate terms and I Signed 
a contract with the Savoy management 
wherein we would play three months at 
a stretch, then be allowed to tour New 
England and repeat the process. 

1 also signed with Victor and they 
issued numbers. One session in 1927 
and the other late 1929. Victor let us do 
our Speciality numbers such as “Sym- 
phonic Scrontch”, **Sittin’ In A Corner” 
“Bright Boy Blues” and “Springfield 
Stomp” to name just a few. These 
records define our sty!e and reflect our 
merit. Good solos mixed with humor- 
ous jivey style. 

BATTLE OF MUSIC 

While at the Savoy we were at the 
peak . On one evening there in 1928 we 
won an extraordinary battie of music 
against eight bands, including those of 
Fletcher Henderson and Charlie John- 
son, at what they termed a “South Sea 
Island Ball”. Another contest was 
called the “Arabian Nights Ball” 
that was in the following year, also at the 
Savoy. We were placed second to 
Ellington. These battles were fiercely 
contested affairs for much prestige was 
at stake. Bands would have extensive 
preparation ahead of time for the largest 
of these battles and would fire their best 
in way of arrangements at one another. 
One particularly brutal one was a good 
victory over three bands—Fess Williams 


SYMPHONIC 


L. to R.- Lloyd Scott, Earl Horne, Gus McClung, Don Frye, Dave Wilborn, Buddy Burton, Ceci! Scott. 


SYNCOPATORS 


Cab Calloway and Fletcher Henderson. 
Our winning was clear cut but only after 
an all-night struggle which ended at 
seven o'clock Sunday morning ”. 

It was thus that Lloyd Scott recalled to 
us a bit of the arranging of the band and 
of the clever and intricate manner in 
which he guided the destinies of the 
outfit as its’ manager. Cecil chuckled at 
the recollection of the battle referred to 
above. It was plain both Scott boys 
relished the remembrance of the days of 
glory they had shared together through 
thick and thin for many years. Cecil 
answered the door of his studio to admit 
a student who had an appointment 
within a few minutes and then he return- 
ed to conclude his story. 


CECIL CONCLUDES 


In 1931 we left the Savoy and signed 
with another hall—The Renaissance, 
opposite Horace Henderson. Later we 
went back to the Savoy. This was the 
end of the trail for several reasons. The 
main one being that the early thirties 
were difficult, for money was scarce. 
With repeal of prohibition folks no 
longer had to come to speakeasies to 
buy liquor sold by racketeers. Harlem’s 
hot music suddenly cooled off because 
the patrons could buy a bottle and drink 
at home far cheaper. Then too Lloyd 
was experiencing ill health and I was a 
little weary of having the band. We 
finally disbanded, with most of my boys 
joining Teddy Hill’s band. Neat 

1 took out on my own and worked with 
many bands including Calloway, Elling- 
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ton and Henry Allen. After hours we 
men would gather at the after hours 
spots like the Onyx or The Famous 
Door. Fellows like Frankie Newton, 
Chu Berry, Roy Eldridge or Willie “The 
Lion” formed a new contingent which 
would pile in about three in the morning 
and blow till dawn. 

During the mid-thirties | made records 
with Allen, Newton, Teddy Wilson and 
Willie “The Lion’ Smith. I needed this 
income for my growing family. Early 
1942 I reorganised my band at the 
Ubanga Club but we didn’t stay together 
long due to upset war conditions. 


FOLLOWED BUNK 


Following World War II. I began work- 
ing more steadily. One great engagement 
was with Art Hodes in 1946 when we 
followed Bunk Johnson into the Stuyve- 
sant Casino in Manhatten. The jazz 
revival was just beginning. It had been 
Bunk’s first trip north and we capital- 
ized Somewhat on the enthusiasm he 
engendered. We had Henry Goodwin, 
who is perfection with a muted trumpet, 
Art, Pops Foster, and myself plus 
George Lugg and Kaiser Marshall both 
of whom were soon to die. We recorded 
eight sided for Hodes’ label “The Jazz 
Record”. 

In this manner Lloyd and Cecil Scott 
jointly related their days of fame and 
fortune together. Both impressed upon 
us the band was a true partnership 
whether it be titled the Symphonic 
Syncopators, as in their earliest days : 
Lloyd Scott and Orchestra ; Scott's 
Bright Boys; or finally Cecil Scott's 
Bright Boys. They formed a unique 
brother combination in which the talents 
of one complimented those of the other. 
The Scott Brothers emerged from the 
roaring twenties a powerful aggregation 
among the many outstanding Harlem 
bands just at a period when jazz in 
Harlem was the hottest and the compeii- 
tion most Savage. 


Humphrey | 
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@ “Jazz for Dancing” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
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THE PARKERLESS 
QUINTET 


For those of us who enjoy drawing 
hypothetical parallels on the jazz draw- 
ing board there is probably no better 
pair of main subjects than Louis’ Hot 
Five and the Charlie Parker Quintet. 
Both offered something new in the field 
of improvised music, both groups were 
lead by musicians of astonishing talent 
(some would say genius) and both were 
comparatively short-lived, being only 
steps along the road of progress. Time 
has shown the value of the Hot Five 
but insufficient emphasis has been laid 
on the importance of the more recent 
Quintet. 

PARIS JAZZ FESTIVAL 

Late 1948 and early 1949 saw “The 
Bird” leading a group on the Atlantic 
coast with regular engagements at the 
greatest of the modern jazz centres. 
He brought this group to Paris in May 
1949 to play at the Jazz Festival and 
while in France a number of sides were 
recorded, under indifferent-sounding 
conditions, for the Vogue label. They 
were released here on Esquire, and in 
America on Blue Note. 


JAMES MOODY 


For much the same sort of reason that 
George Mitchell replaced Armstrong in 
the Hot Five sessions under the title of 
the New Orleans Wanderers, Parker was 
unable to record for the French com- 
pany and the group was labelled as 
“The Max Roach Quintet’. Unlike the 
Wanderers’ recordings however, the 
leader is sorely missed on record and by 
that I intend no slight on the part of 
Parker's replacement, James Moody, 
for whom I have nothing but the deep- 
est respect. It is simply that “Bird” is a 
musical personality of such individual 
talent and expression that no other jazz 
musician could adequately take his place 

Moody had been resident tn Prance 
for over a year at the time os recording, 
having come over in 1948 with Dizzy 
Gillespie for the Nice Festival. He was 
(and still is, of course,) a proficient alto 
and tenor saxist besides being a capable 
drummer, although he has never record- 
ed as part of a rhythm section. 

He elected to play tenor on the Vogue 
date joining the regular members Kinn- 
ey Dorham (trumpet), Al Haig (piano), 
Tommy Potter (bass) and the “King-for- 
a-day” Roach behind the drums. 
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Composer credit for the five numbers 
available on four Esquire records (three 
of the numbers run to two ten inch 
sides) are given variously to Haig, 
Dorham and Roach but all five are, in 
fact, well known sequences of harmon- 
ies minus the original melody lines. 
**Prince Albert”’ is the modernists’ stand- 
by “All The Things You Are” : “Baby 
Sis” is actually “Idaho” : “Tomorrow” 
is, aptly enough, the lovely Kern 
ballad “*Yesterdays” : “Maximum” a 
retitling of “i Found A New Baby” 
while “Ham and Haig” staried out as 
“What Is This Thing Called Love”. 

‘**PRINCE ALBERT” 

As a typical example of the Parker 
Quintet (minus Parker) “*Prince Albert” 
is probably the best of the set with a 
fine solo by Kinney terminating with a 
quite remarkable take-over by Moody's 
tenor which unfortunately occurs right 
at the end of side one. In our enthusiasm 
to lift the lid of the record player and 
turn the record over quickly we are 
likely to overlook the ingenuity which 
went into the lead up to this take-over 
passage even though it is repeated in 
part at the commencement of side two 
Max lays down on incredible Latin 
beat in the first and last middle eights. 

“Tomorrow” was something fairly new 
at the time of recording. It is a slow 
ballad performance which should have 
killed once and for all time the libellous 
statements to the effect that “boppers 
can’t play a slow tune or hold a sustain- 
ed note”. 

BABY SIS” 

Al Haig turns in his ballad-style piano 
with its Tatumish runs. Not vintage 
Haig perhaps but wonderful slow-temp- 
oed piano extemporisations devoid of 
unnecessary frills. | Moody develops 
some fine ideas before closing his solo 
with the tremolo effect. Potter's bass is 
rich toned and tuneful: to quote 
Kenton in quite a different context, “he 
loves a melody just as he loves a beat”. 
“Baby Sis” is really Roach’s number. 
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MAX ROACH 


(Photo - Steve Race) 
Due to the edgy recording we are able 
to hear each cymbal triplet, each side 
drum fill-in. The breaks in part two 
might sound devoid of continuity on a 
superficial hearing but the beat is there 
and, just as important, so is the melody. 
The drum patterns are of necessity com- 
plex but instead of “building a house” on 
his drums merely for effect’s sake, Max 
uses his kit to tell a story or, more accur- 
ately, to improvise in the same way as 
the other melody instruments. 

** MAXIMUM ”’ 
“Maximum” goes like a rocket but 
contains the best Haig solo of the set. 
His piano work possesses a delightful 
logic of expression which even the 
eighty bars-a-minute tempo cannot 
destroy. Each theme, each idea is 
developed up to its conclusion and 
neatly tied up leaving no loose ends. 
“Ham”, despite the similar date and 
matrix number does not come from the 
same session as the others. It was re- 
corded at one of the Festival concerts 
and was presumably dubbed on to 
complete the coupling. This accounts for 
the audience applause, the absence of 
Moody: the poor balance: and Roach’s 
solo cut short in mid-flight. Had the 
recording continued we should have 
heard the alto of Parker himself but his 
contract was, and is, with Mercury not 
Vogue, so in the interests of cold-blood- 
ed business and realism we have to be 
content with an incomplete performance 
(Incidentally I shall be interested to 
hear from any reader possessing a dub 
or tape of the complete performance). 
These four records are important as 
examples of the last regular Parker 
Quintet even though the leader is absent. 
They show Kinney Dorham to be a 
trumpeter of great jazz ideas which only 
occasionally outstrip his technique but, 
more important, these records illustrate 
well the phenomenal three-way rhythm 
section which formed such a sympathe- 
tic basis to the solo work of one of jazz’s 
greatest influences in the last decade. 
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Brunswick’s LP by James P. Johnson 
of Fats Waller Favourites (LA8622) is 
our idea of a must. Short of hearing 
them played by the composer, we would 
rather hear these fine tunes played by 
James P. than anyone. Not that he 
gives them as full and robust a treatment 
as Fats, but there was an affinity between 
the two pianists which resulted in the 
same flavour though the interpretation 
were dissimilar. James P. remains 
James P. to a greater extent than Earl 
Hines remained Earl Hines in_ his 
recorded tribute. Earl submerged his 
personality and came on with a siyle 
closer to that of Fats than might have 
been expected. Ralph Sutton probably 
plays most like Fats today and this 
ability can be heard on a Brunswick 
coupling of “I Got Rhythm” and “Vil 
Dance At Your Wedding” (05192), but 
we are not sufficiently familiar with his 
work to detect a definite personal 
quality. 

Although James P. swings surely and 
gets a violent beat at times, it is the 
prettiness inherent in the Waller numbe- 
rs that he brings out most effectively. 
In “Squeeze Me”, the treatment recog- 
nizes another pianist, friend and contem- 
porary of both—Wiilie “The Lion” 
Smith. The latter, incidentally, devoted 
half a Town Hall concert in September 
to the compositions of the ailing James 
P. The programme was ; “Mule Walk 
Stomp”, “Old Fashioned Love”, “*Cap- 
rice Rag”, “If | Could Be With You”, 
“Daintiness”, “Ivy”, “Charlestown”, 
“Porter's Love Song” and “Carolina 
Shout”. There’s the material for anoth- 
cir! 


“WHITE MUSICIANS CAN PLAY 
JAZZ, TOO” 


“Wherever I went in Europe I made a point 
of asking people who the strongest American 
jazz artists were. And it seems that the 
Kenton band means more in jazz there than 
any other band—more than Basie, Duke, 
Dizzy. It was hard to realise fully and I 
wasn't satisfied until I asked why. 

“It would appear that the reason is that 
we had taken Negro jazz and put it in 


European terms. The harmonic structure of 


Negro jazz was not enough to satisfy Europ- 
eans. There ears are accustomed to more 
complex harmony and melody.” 

“What about Duke Ellington?” Kenton 
was asked. 


“I don't know what to say about that,” 
he answered after a pause. “Except that 
we've played music more advanced in harmon- 
ic and melodic content than Duke's. And 
one thing our tour proved to Europeans is 
that white musicians can play jazz, too.” 
“France and Italy are the two countries 


STAN KENTON 
“DOWN BFAT” 
November 4th. 
“Kenton answered that U.S. musicians 
could meet, hear each other and learn. 
If British and American players intermingled, 
original jazz would develop over here, for 
there was no basic difference between the 
British and Americans. 
“All forgot the most important reason why 
jazz is perculiarly American—the Negro.” 
MAURICE BURMAN 
MELODY MAKER” 
September, 26th. 


RAGBAG 


Robert J. Lee, who used to provide 
superb covers for “The Record Chang- 
er” now in “Esquire”, in full colour, 
bettcr than ever. For that matter, 
“Esquire” seems to have taken on a 
new lease of life, now has writing by 
masters like Henry Williamson, Evelyn 
Waugh and A. E. Coppard, and 
amusing pieces with jazz motifs by 
Charles Embree. Potboilers by George 
Frazier can be avoided. U.S. Decca has 
a new vocalis: called Randy Sabatini, 
but—calm yourselves—they also have 
new jazz records by Paul Quinichette, 
Lucky Thompson and Benny Green. 
Victor is planning a seventh label— 
for r. and b...As a result of a squabble 
with Columbia over its use of the 1938 
Carnegie Hall Concert tapes, Victor 
now has permission to issue a 1952 
Ellington concert at Seattle. Goodman 
was under contract to Victor in 1938, 
Ellington to Columbia in 1952. Does 
HMV care ? Memo to Philips, record 
division ; high time you came through 
with the Ellington Uptown LP, the 
one with “Tone Parallel to Harlem” 
and “Skin Game”! High Time! 
Are you concerned about the welfare of 
female vocalists’ bosoms in 1954, 
worried whether they'll fall out ? 
Talented actress Lilli Palmer is, we 
read, “vaguely baffled by the American 
bosom complex”. She asks, “What is 
this mammary pre-occupation of the 
American public ? Is it a mass desire 
to return to mother?” If you think 
this column out of order in writing about 
ballet, take another look at that “‘Down 
Beat’ of November 4th, wherein Nat 
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Hentoff goes into a rave about Violetta 
Elvin’s ‘‘Giselle’’ with the Sadlers’ 
Wells Ballet at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. And if you caught the delicious. 
Roland Petit ballet at the Stoll recently, 
don’t miss Decca F10173, one side each 
sung by Colette Marchand and Roland 
Petit with listenable jazz in back. Both 
these dancers sing much more musically 
than many professional “vocalists”. 
Colette’s number is ‘‘J’suis venue nue”. 
We don’t wish to appear ungallant, 
and it’s just personal preference, but 
it’s the beautiful, long-legged Violette 
Verdy we go for. in this show. Talking 
of slow versions of “Wrap Y.T.1.D.” 
(we were), a special is Roy Eldridge’s 
1950 French Vogue (V.5042)—just 1} 
choruses full of feeling, with one of the 
most thrilling trumpet tones brilliantly 
recorded. Wish Vogue here would come 
up with more of this ‘*medieval” kind 
of jazz. The ad. for “the Bandbox”™ in 
the November issue advised “Dancing, 
Lounging, Eating and Drinking on the 
ground floor”. That all mama allows? 
Any of our trusting readers who lifted 
the pick-up wrathfully from Sy Oliver's 
‘Rumania, Rumania” after the first 
few scandalous bars of hi-diggity-dum 
should note that all is not entirely lost. 
The curtain lifts towards the end for 
eight bars of trumpet blown forth- 
rightly as though by a_ sublimated 
Ziggy Elman. Then the curtain comes 
down again—on your neck. But “Oa 
the Trail” (Brunswick 05209) isn’t at 
all bad. The way Sy begins his vocal is a 
kick. Had it occurred to you that cow- 
hands might have a penchant for salt 
peanuts? Recording and playing are 
excellent and there’s muted trumpet 
somewhat in Sy’s old style. The arrange- 
ment sounds like one from his Dorsey 
days dusted off. The side is not com- 
parable to his ‘Wagon Wheels,” which 
with its backing of “f Ain’t Got No- 
body” really should be issued here. De- 
votees ond practitioners of “marching 
jazz” ought to dig the L.S.O. on Decca 
LW5057 in performances of Bax’s 
“Coronation March 1953” and Wal- 
ton’s “Orb and Sceptre Coronation 
March”. Maybe they could swipe some 
ideas from these boys. 
—208— 
MODERN-JAZZ 

“Dance and Dancers” for November 
contains an engrossing article under the 
above heading. Agog, we read ; 
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THE DUKE AND STRAYHORN 


“Dancers in New York’ in droves, are 
now flocking to the classrooms of the 
innovators of a new style of dance 
which derives from its predecessors— 
ballet, modern and the jazz-folk idiom— 
and is labelled ‘modern jazz’. One 
of the leading exponents is John Gregory 
husky blonde”, who explains his 
creation thus; “I take the ordinary 
pas de bourree, for example, syncopate 
the rhythm a bit, change the accent, 
and the result is what I call modern-jazz- 
swing,’ When asked about the kind 
of accompaniment required, he deliv- 
ered a couple of breath-taking punches; 
“Music is not an absolute necessity, 
but I generally base my choreography 
on rhythms emanating from songs that 
come into category of jazz, blues, swing 
and mambo-jazz. ‘Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue’ is the type of thing. Mulligan 
can do without a piano and modern 
dancers will do without music ? 
Another leader of the movement, 
Chris Darrell, “fair with the kind of 
boyish good looks that are typically 
American”, specified Kenton’s “Blues 
in Burlesque” and “Bahia”, Morrow’s 
“One Mint Julep’, Shaw’s ‘“Night- 
mare” and Dizzy’s “Manteca” for 
accompaniment. ‘*Modern-jazz is bas- 
ically a mood. The steps are danced on 
the off beat,” he stated “emphatically”. 
Clarying the whole situation, Darrell 
added ; “If you can do a bump or grind 
without making it look vulgar, you are 
then on the track of modern-jazz. 
Syncopation, or the anticipation of a 
step which creates an offbeat, I think, 
best describes the technique used in this 
style of dance.” 

You see ? Could be, when your 
modernist friends are dropping bombs 
all over, it’s just the regular accompani- 
ment for unvulgar bumping and grind- 
ing ? 

—209— 
BOUNTEOUS AUTUMN 
No jazz lover can complain of the fare 
provided by the record companies for 
Christmas. We have had so many 


attractive records to hear that it was a 
genuine case of an embarras de richesses. 
Biggest surprise was the Lizzie Miles 
(Capitol CL14014). Her voice is good 
on “Salty Dog”, gay and jaunty like 
much of New Orleans jazz in such fast 
lines, as, ‘“‘Now sixteen men ‘r’in love 
with me, But the man I love ain’t 
legally free’. But on “A Good Man 
Is Hard To Find” its resemblance to 
Bessie’s, lowdown and growling, is 
uncanny—and wonderful. The accom- 
paniment is uninspiring, apart from a 
good trumpet with righteous blues ideas 
and tone, but a whole lot of credit is due 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


Gets the Best Piano Sound 


sections of the jazz world. 

Art Tatum, on Capitol LC6625, 
provides a striking contrast. His music 
seems busy, even ornate, in comparison 
with Cole’s quiet simplicity. Once 
acclimatized, however, it is very excit- 
ing. We used to bridle a bit at the 
quotations, but now we usually enjoy 
them. When he strides violently into 
“The Hucklebuck” in the middle of 
“Out of Nowhere”, it’s an extra, large- 
sse, a generous gift flung at you in 
passing. Unlike a lot of piano LPs, this 
one is quite unsuitable for background 
music : it is too disconcerting unless 
you really listen. We have always held 
Everett Barksdale in great admiration 
and here his quick fingers and quicker 
brain complement the piano part super- 
bly. At times it even sounds like two 
Tatums at work, whereas when Tiny 
Grimes completed the trio there was a 
more formal sense of contrast. We are 
rather tired of moaning Slam, yet his 
laments provide moments of respite 
before you are again caught up in the 
rapids. It is most important not to lose 
sight of Tatum when names like Peter- 
son and Garner are prominent. He *s 
one of the most prodigious figures in 
jazz, taking his place with virtuos! !"<: 
Harmstrong, H:wkins, Hodges, Hines 
and Hampton. 

Esquire also i 2s a heap of good piano. 
Both of Mary Lou Williams’ records 
(10.322 and !0.312) are delightfui and 
rather more successful than her earlier 
sides for Vogue. They afford ample 
proof of the swing and beat that is 
possible in the best “modern music”. 
‘**Monk’s Tune” is a slow and beautiful 
performance of a number which seems 
to us to bear a close resemblance to 
“Fooling Myself” (Remember Hodges’ 
version. away back in 1937 ?). ‘“‘Sozne- 
times I’m Happy”, on the back. nas a 


Dave Dexter or whoever it was that gave 
this oldtime singer a break again. 
Another surprise on the same label is 
King Cole’s ‘Lover Come Back To Me™ 
(CL14009). This has spirited accompan- 
iment by Billy May’s band and a mar- 
vellous solo by Willie Smith. The whole 
thing jumps splendidly and Cole seizes 
the opportunity to put over as swinging 
a vocal as we’ve heard from him in a 
long while. Capitol also presents in LP 
form more or less what we asked for 
in the October issue—eight Cole piano 
solos (LC6593). They’re full of charm 
and ideas. At this point, our favourites 
are “Rose Room”, “Somebody Loves 
Me” and “Once In a Blue Moon”. 
In his treatment of ballads, Cole avoids 
the worst faults of the “style cocktail”, 
but we wouldn’t greatly care if “Laura” 
were now sunk without trace. Her 
virtues bring out the sentimental in all 
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quick, poised quality that is very much 
Mary’s own, and is more integrated 
than the tributes to our celebrated 
musical newspapers on 10.312. One 
thing for sure, of all the modern pianists 
Mary gets the best piano sound. 

At the other extreme, Esquire has a 
couple of interesting entries in the r. and 
b. field. Sonny Thompson’s piano is as 
usual in its loud and lowdown tonk 
style on “Creepin’ and “*Houseful of 
Blues” (10.320). Not notably imagina- 
tive, but just honest and unpretentious 
blues, good for the ears, the soul and the 
feet, and quite willing to detour the 
little electric razors that some call minds. 
Even less sophisticated are Memphis 
Slim and St. Louis Jimmy, who come up 
with authentic, oldtime boogie, each 
on one side of 10.319. Memphis Slim’s 
side is virtually all rolling piano, but 
St. Louis Jimmy, who sings about 
being Harlem bound from Memphis 
(did they get the labels mixed ?) tangles 
with some naughty, riffing saxes. They 
all decide to travel in the same direction 
and everything ends happily. 

Alun Morgan’s exemplary review of 
the first three Ellington Capitols will 
have drawn your attention very thorou- 
ghly to their value and importance. 
We found the LP one of those records 
which was not immediately impressive, 
but the arrangements are delightful and 
the playing full of grace. It is most 
rewarding to compare the new versions 
of “Three Little Words” and “I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love” with 
those known from of old. There is 
greater arranging skill, but no_ less 
address in pointing up the rhythm. 
The band creates a gorgeous musical 
sound, but if we must find fault it is with 
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the reed section. The great, continuing 
loss is Johnny Hodges, and “Warm 
Valley” proves it. An alto of real class 
is needed. Gonsalves blows fine tenor, 
but in tone and ideas it is too reminis- 
cent of Ben Webster’s and it lacks the 
latter’s creative vitality. The trombones 
are not short of personality and Britt 
Woodman is an outstanding musician. 
From the sparkling trumpet section, 
soloists like Nance and Terry may in 
time, and with Duke’s help, attain the 
stature of Cootie and Rex. “*Boo-Dah”, 
on Capitol CL14012, reveals how extra- 
ordinarily Nance has been developed as 
a soloist since he joined Duke. His solo 
finely conceived and played, is embell- 
ished by many engaging and personal 
traits of tone and phrasing. Come to 
think of it, we cannot think of many 
trumpet players blowing today whom 
we like better. Strayhorn’s composition 
is a smooth rocker and the band gives 
it a neat and polished performance with 
that inimitable mellowness of tone that 
has been its speciality for nearly a 
quarter-century. And talking of tone, 
how splendidly liquid Hamilton’s clari- 
net sounds in such settings as this. 
The backing, “Give Me the Right”, with 
a dolorous vocal by Jimmy Grissom, 
filled us with dismay. We can see no 
useful purpose in having Duke record 
such things. Columbia did it, naturally. 
The original backing of ““Smada” was 
an equally painful ““Come On Home” : 
the backing of Strayhorn’s “Rock- 
Skippin’ at the Blue Note” found Mr. 
Grissom even more gloomy in an enor- 
mity called “The Vulture Song”. But 
Capitol is more enlightened. _ If they 
gave Duke the No. | on The Hit Parade, 
that would be a different matter ! 


Long-term Ellington fan and piano 
player, Ike Carpenter, with a punchy 
little band, puts across a powerful 
version of “Tengard” (‘Dragnet’ back- 
wards) on Brunswick 05199. It is really 
solid and you should give it a hearing. 
The tenor player here is good, and Ike 
has a habit of employing people like 
Lucky Thompson for this spot. Could 
be Maxwell Davis, but we are not sure. 


Ellis Larkins, great jazz pianist and 
accompanist, can be heard on London 
L1207, along with an elegant trombonist 
They have little chance to shine, how- 
ever, since the proceedings are dominat- 
ed by the singing of a Miss Marie Rapp. 
Miss Rapp’s way of singing isn’t for you. 
Marie Knight's, on the other hand, very 
definitely is, and we recommend her new 
coupling of “Does Jesus Care?” and 
“In the Shaded Green Pastures” 
on Brunswick 05165 without hesita- 
tion. Great as she is, we hope that next 
time they are in this mood Brunswick 
will give us a Sister Rosetta. Our well- 


beloved Helen Humes, on the other 
hand, does disappoint on Brunswick 
05193. We don’t like these stridently 
recorded Gene Norman things very 
much and we think Brunswick would be 
be well advised to issue first such sides 
as “You Played On My Piano” and 
and “I Hear a Rhapsody” recorded in 
studio with an excellent band under 
Gerald Wiggins’ direction. 

The latest Vocalion release appears to 
us the most interesting yet. The signifi- 
cant and important item in it is Jabbo 
Smith’s coupling of “Sau-Sha Stomp” 
and “Let’s Get Together” (V.1031). It 
is something of a paradox that the 
traditionalists accept Jabbo as they do, 
for his playing was full of portents of 
the breakaway that was to come not 
merely from the New Orleans trumpet 
style but from the immortal solo style of 
Armstrong. Louis’ influence is heavy 
indeed, but there are tendencies audible 
that point to Henry Allen and Roy 
Eldridge. Jabbo had genius and his 
eccentric private life gave a tantalizing, 
unpredictable quality to his music.. We 
hope Vocalion will issue more of his 
records, for they contain vital jazz 
which should be widely known. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Cool Yule / *Zat You, Santa Claus? 
(Brunswick 05222) 

Sorry Christmas is a little late this 
year, but this only just arrived for 
review, 

Louis manages to sing these as if he 
meant it, and chucks in a little hot horn 
on “Cool Yule” just to be contrary. 

‘Zat You” includes the delicious 
rhyme, “see ol’ and keyhole”, which 
should raise a smile if nothing else does. 

S.T. 


PERRY BRADFORD’S JAZZ 
PHOOLS 
Lucy Long / I Ain’t Gonna Play No 
Second Fiddle 
(Vocalion V1030) 
JIMMY BERTRAM’S' WASH- 
BOARD WIZARDS. 
I’m Goin’ Huntin’ / If You Want To Be 
My Sugar Papa. 
(Vocalion V1032) 

Two more excellent Vocalion issues 
from the twenties which are bracketed 
together because of the dominating 
presence of Louis Armstrong. 

The first coupling dates back to Nov- 
ember 2nd, 1925, and though Decca 
have done a wonderful recording job, it 
still suffers from the primitive 
equipment used at the time. Perry 
Bradford confines himself to some 
rather corny and dated singing on these 
and leaves the piano playing in the 
capable hands of James P. Johnson. 
Both sides are originals by Perry and 
feature Louis on muted cornet playing 
in that incisive hot style that no one else 
has ever been able to emulate success- 
fully. Less successful is Buster Bailey's 
rather thin clarinet tone, supported by 
Don Redman cn alto and Charlie 
Green on trombone, growling away in 
familiar Bessie Smith accompaniment 


ALUN MORGAN 
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style. Nevertheless, this is a very rare 
coupling and certainly worthy of 
release particularly for Armstrong col- 
lectors and, indeed, for all jazz purists. 

The second coupling was recorded on 
April 21st, 1927, and has the advantage 
of very much better recording, helped 
not a little by the brilliance of the Decca 
re-creation which is a one hundred 
per cent improvement on my American 
reissue. 

This coupling is complementary to 
Louis’ Hot Five recordings and features 
the great man in similar style and in 
exuberant mocd. He is_ perfectly 
teamed with Johnny Dodds, who is at 
his best on this sort of small, compact 
group recording. His duet work with 
Louis on the second side is a joy to hear 
with Jimmy Bertrand supplying a solid 
beat on washboard. Louis plays with 
relaxed confidence on the first side, 
especially on the first chorus which is 
followed by some lower register work 
from Dodds. Jimmy Blythe’s piano solo 
fails to stand the test of time, but the 
heat soon returns with Louis’ and Dodd’s 
final chorus punctuated by washboard 
breaks from Jimmy Bertrand. Another 
excellent coupling, which is an absolute 
must for all serious jazz collectors. 

All at Decca concerned with these 
Vecalion issues are to be congratulated 
not only for their fine choice of issues, 
but also for the trouble that is taken to 
ensure the very best possible quality 
both on re-recording and pressing. 

Pot 


FITZROY COLEMAN QUINTET 
Mi Cockadilla/De Mi Corazon 
(Melodisc 1248} 

Fitzroy Coleman is the lanky West 
Indian guitarist who must be one of the 
busiest instrumentalists around town ; 
as well as one of the most versatile. He’s 
virtually indispensable on any calypso 
session, plays jazz guitar with the 
Harlem All Stars, and here we have him 
displaying his considerable technique 
in the Spanish style on a couple of 
original compositions in Latin-Americ- 
an vein. My knowledge of this type of 
music is strictly limited and | am unable 
to translate the titles or name _ the 
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rhythms employed, but it’s a_ very 
appealing sound. The piano in the 
accompanying group sounds like Mike 
McKenzie, and very nice too. D.W. 


THE COMMANDERS 
Hors D’Oeuvre / When I’m With You 
(Brunswick 05216) 

It sounds as if the swing era is back 
with us again—huzza ! Both these by 
the American house-band are played in 
good old swing style. Of particular 
interest is this version of the pretty 
“Hors D’Oeuvre”, Played with fine 
attack, it is full of good and interesting 


solos. 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND ORC— 
BARNEY BIGARD AND ORC. 
‘Pretty Women / June”’ 
(HMV J0290) 


The first side by the big 1946 band 
features Al Hibbler singing the poignant 
Duke tune. He sings with the accuracy 
demanded of this difficult melody but 
fails by a narrow margin to make this 
a classic performance. 

The reverse, never before issued, comes 
from a Sept. 1941 date and its prior 
non-appearance is difficult to under- 
stand. The melody, credited to Bigard, 
is wholly delightful and with added 
lyrics would surely rank as a standard 
ballad of the “Laura” class. Barney 
plays beautifully, caressing the melody 
with a composers affection, helped in 
part by Juan Tizol’s pastel shaded 
trombone. 

This is quite the nicest tune I’ve heard 
in recent months and Bigard’s New 
Orlesns-inflected clarinet is in perfect 
setting. A.M. 
‘Flaming Sword / Luli at Dawn.”’ 

(HMV B10606) 

After thirteen years of deliberation 
HMV has filled a gap in local Elling- 
tonia with the issue of one of those items 
for so long only a name to the British 
Collector. The question “twas it worth 
the wait ?” is almost bound to be asked 
and the answer depends on how high 
Duke is placed in the questioner’s 
estimation. 

For my money it is worthwhile 
because it presents yet another facet of 
Ellington, this time in cheerful Latin 
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mood against jungle noises second to 
none. 

There are tempo changes, 
rhythms and plenty more for the genuine 
student though, personally, I've yet to 
find the passage referred to in HMV’s 


march 


blurb sheet as “wonderful Afro-drum 
phrases superbly played by the reed 
men.” 

According to Jazz Directory this 
British issue is not from the same 
master as the American one. 

The pleasant Bigard coupling has been 
released here before (backed with 
“Charlie the Chulo’’), but with so much 
unissued Ellington to hand one is 
inclined to wonder just why it was used. 

How about Duke’s ‘Perfume Suite” 
for future issue, H.M.V. ? A.M. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
Yes Sir ! That’s My Baby / Pagan Love 
Song. 

(Good Time Jazz 14) 

Goodtime maybe, but jazz no! Here 
is every Dixieland gimmick known to the 
Gods, brashly paraded in all its vulgar- 
ity. Tuba solos, banjo solos, moaning 
trombones—in fact, as they succinctly 
say in Archer Street, “the lot !” 

I have no doubt this band are an 
enormous success in their hometown, 
Hollywood. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
You'll Have To Swing It. Parts 1 / 2. 
(Brunswick 05176) 
A fine double side by Fila Fitzgerald 
accompanied by the Sy Oliver band. 
The song comes from the film * ‘Rhythm 
On The Range”, and Ella deals with it 
as only she can. Most of it is “Scat”, 
but her phrasing is a pure delight 
throughout. 


JERRY GRAY ORCHESTRA 
A Pair Of Trumpets / One Stop Boogie 
(Brunswick 05206) 

This record by Jerry Gray marks a 
departure from his usual Miller style 
arrangements. Recorded in Hollywood 
last summer, both sides, and especially 
the first, are played in very modern 
style. Jerry has borrowed some top 
West Coast jazz musicians for these 
sessions; the pair of trumpets on the 
first side being Pete Candoli and Mickey 
Mangano. It is an interesting arrange- 
ment of a Jerry Gray original, extremely 
well executed and of interest to all 
modernists. There is some good trom- 
bone on this side by someone who 
who sounds like a fugitive from the 

Kenton crew. 

The reverse is in modern swing style. 


It has a good beat and some fair solo 
work from Pete Candoli and an un- 
named tenor player, over a rhythm 
section who plays with a fine, driving 
beat. 


LARS GULLIN BAND 
Smart Adga / Smooth Breeze 
(Esquire 10-338) 

Two of Esquire LP tracks released as a 
78. I imagine the printers have misread 
the first title which was previously 
called “Smart Alec’. Both are Gullin 
originals and on each he uses the **Miles- 
Davis” sound effectively and tastefully. 
The first side is the better with an 
attractive theme and well scored en- 
semble figures behind soloists. A.M. 


GORDON HEATH 
C.C. Rider / Another Man Done Gone— 
Somebody’s Knocking At Your Door. 
(HMV J0353) 

Gordon Heath, the well known col- 
oured actor, has for some time been 
resident in Paris, where he recorded 
these sides. 

He plays the guitar and has a singing 
style not unlike Josh White. His 
method is somewhat sophisticated, 
but he has an extremely pleasant voice 
and his diction is quite perfect. Good 
entertainment. 


HELEN HUMES 
Mean Way Of Lovin’ / I Cried For You 
(Brunswick 05193). 

The first side is a cute blues and Helen 
gives the clever lyrics a crazy going- 
over, encouraged by the yells and 
screams of the crowd (these are, of 
course, more sides from Gene Norman 
and Frank Bull’s “Blues Jubilee’). 
This isn’t quite as good as “Million 
Dollar Secret” but Beryl Bryden will 
welcome it with open arms and open 
mouth. 

On the reverse, Miss Humes howls her 
way through two up-tempo choruses of 
the standard ; her pitching is decidedly 
Suspect and the accompanying piano 
sounds like one of Winifred Atwell’s 
old ones—but who cares ? The day any 
English company makes recordings 
with this amount of atmosphere Ill eat 
the record for lunch. ‘Cried’ runs only 
one minute forty-five seconds which 
you may think is poor value for money. 

D.W. 


BUNK JOHNSON 
Careless Love / Down By The Riverside 
(Good Time Jazz 63) 
Two sides recorded with the Yerba 
Buena Jazz Band in San Francisco in 
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1944, and chiefly notable for an excell- 
ent clarinet chorus by Ellis Horne on 
‘*“Careless Love”’. 

Bunk sings a long vocal on “River- 
side”, and whatever you may think of 
him as a trumpeter, he certainly is no 
singer ! 

Personally, I find his trumpet here 
(particularly the solo passages), labour- 
ed, off pitch and dull. I know a lot of 
people think otherwise, but to me it is 
just all Bunk. .um. 


LORD KITCHENER 
Drink-A-Rum / Your Wife and My Wife 
(Melodisc 1254). 


Here’s Fitzroy Coleman again, this 
time as leader of the accompanying 
band to Lord Kitchener, who is proba- 
bly the world’s greatest calypso singer 
and composer. 

His compositions are always of great 
ingenuity and often full of Rabelaisian 
humour. On the first side Kitch des- 
cribes how London’s West Indian 
colony will celebrate Christmas. Sounds 
like some party ! The lyric and 
melody of “Your Wife and My Wife” 
consists in considerable part of the 
familiar “The More We Are Together, 
The Merrier We'll Be’. You can 
imagine the rest! Don’t let the vicar 
hear this one. D.W. 


KING PLEASURE 
Jumping With Symphony Sid / Red Top 
(Esquire 10-336) 


Pleasure is a new coloured vocalist 
who rode to fame with his first record, 
Mood For Love’, a vocal 
version of the James Moody tenor 
sax solo. 

On this, his first British release, he is 
backed by Charlie Ferguson’s jumping 
little band. “Sid” has just two choruses 
of Pleasure singing words to Lester's 
tune. and then Ferguson comes in to 
play some good swinging tenor. 

The backing is a “‘vocalised” Gene 
Ammons solo in the manner of this 
months Annie Ross release—she does 
in fact also sing on this side. Pleasure 
has an interesting “groovy” voice and 
his lyrics are most effective. I hope both 
King Pleasure and Annie Ross have 
come to stay. A.M. 


DJANGO REINHARDT 
Deccaphone / Le Soir 
(Decca F10219) 


Two rather modernistic guitar solos 
by the late French guitar virtuoso. His 
ideas are wonderful, and whilst I am 
slightly doubtful if these sides have much 
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to do with jazz, it is certainly delightful 
music. 

Messrs Decca have gone enchantingly 
French on us with the label data. 
Django is listed as playing guitare, and 
the accompanying instruments as, vib- 
raphone, piano, basse and batterie. 
To round off this charming camaraderie, 
the other musicians on the session are 
refered to intimately as, Sadi, Solal, 
Michelot and Lemarchand. Vive La 
Decca ! 


ANNIE ROSS 
Twisted / Annie’s Lament 
(Esquire 10-334) 


The first side is something new. Annie 
has taken Wardell Gray’s tenor sax 
solo and added a lyric for both thematic 
and improvised choruses, all about a 
peculiar sort of neurosis. To put this 
over effectively (which she does) it is 
necessary for her to possess the range of 
Wardell’s tenor and the verbal articula- 
tion of Ella Fitzgerald. For those 
already familiar with the instrumental 
solo, this new version is an exciting and 
amusing extention. I like this very 
much and | imagine Wardell must feel 
pretty pleased with it too. 

The reverse is more conventional in that 
Miss Ross uses her voice wordlessly 
to wave a slow tempoed blues melody 
with a faster tempoed middle section. 
On each performance she is backed by 
Teacho Wiltshire on piano; Ram 
Ramirez, organ; Percy Heath, bass; 
and Art Blakey, drums. May we have 
more, please Equirse. A.M. 


JABBO SMITH AND HIS RHYTHM 
ACES 


Sau-Sha Stomp / Let’s Get Together 
(Vocalion V1031) 


This is a particularly happy choice of 
issue, since Jabbo Smith’s early Bruns- 
wick recordings have long been coveted 
collectors items. Both sides are fine 
examples of coloured Chicago jazz of 
the late twenties. Both the stomp on the 
first side and the lovely medium tempo, 
rocking blues on the reverse were 
recorded in Chicago on March Ist, 
1929 and feature Jabbo’s fierce, attack- 
ing trumpet playing to wonderful 
advantage. 

The first side is a happy, relaxed affair. 
It fits into no special category other than 
being good jazz. There are no tricks, no 
gimmicks or echo chambers or electric 
guitars; just a bunch of musicians play- 
ing the music they love the way they 
like to play it. Somehow this mood 
is captured on the record and it remains 
today as fresh and exhilarating as when 


it was first recorded. The slower paced 
tune on the reverse, with its blues motif, 
is equally good and features an attract- 
ively sung vocal by Jabbo himself as 
well as some trumpet in a style some- 
what resembling that of Henry Allen. 
For a complete biography of Jabbo 
Smith and his recordings, I would recom- 
mend Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s intell- 
igent and informative articles in the 
January and July 1953 issues of Jazz 
JOURNAL. 1. 


REX STEWART & ORCHESTRA 


Menelik-Lion Of Judah/Poor Bubber 
(HMV J0282) 

Here’s another feast for Ellington 
collectors with two more performances 
which have been gathering dust on the 
shelves since 1940. The first side, with 
its completely apt sub-title, opens and 
closes with Rex enjoying himself hugely 
by producing Leonine effects on his 
cornet against a fine jungle background 
supplied by Greer and his cohorts. In 
between he settles down to play the 
melody whith that unique closed style 
of his which we always associate with 
one of the Duke’s greatest soloists. 

The reverse, as you might expect from 
from its title, is a tribute to Miley—the 
first of Ellington’s muted trumpeters. 
Rex takes the opening and closing 
choruses in mute and there is a beauti- 
fully relaxed Ben Webster tenor chorus 
which makes me regret that this style of 
sax playing isno longer popular. A.M. 


BOB SCOBEY 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me/ 
Do You Know What It Means To Miss 
New Orleans. 

(Good Time Jazz 66) 


Both sides feature long vocals by 
banjoist Clancy Hayes, who sings in a 


very pleasant vaudeville manner. His 
original lyrics to “Blues” are amusing. 
Scobey plays excellent trumpet on 
both tunes and seems to have improved 
tremendously since his Watters’ days. 
The rhythm is bright and the tempos 
good, but the proceedings are not 
improved to any great extent by the 
inclusion of three trombones on the 
session. S.T. 


ALBERT WYNN’S GUTBUCKET 
FIVE—JIMMY WADE’S __DIXIE- 
LANDERS. 


She’s Crying For Me / Gates Blues: 
(Vocalion V1029) 

Two sides from October 1928 featuring 
the fine singing and trumpet playing of 
Punch Miller. 

He sings two telling choruses on the 
slow “Gates Blues” and plays some 
trumpet, very much in the Armstrong 
tradition, on the reverse. 

Also to be heard on the Wynn side, 
is some good trombone by the leader, 
plus some very jumpy alto by Lester 
Boone. The personnel for Wade is 
unknown, except for pianist Alex Hill. 

Two excellent examples of a fine, but 
little known musician. S:F. 


The ; 


Long 
Players 


SIDNEY BECHET 


Joshua Fit The Battle Of Jerihco— 
Jelly Roll—Runnin’ Wild—Bechet’s 
Fantasy—I’ve Found A New Baby— 
Tailgate Ramble—Mandy—Old Stack 
O’Lee Blues 

(Vogue LDE025) 


Recorded for Blue Note these tracks 
find Bechet at the top of his form. 
Excepting for the last tune on each side 
he is flanked by the lively horn of Wild 
Bill Davison whose powerful blowing 
makes him an ideal partner for the 
effervescent Sidney. 

Art Hodes is the pianist for “Joshua”’; 
“New Baby” and “Tailgate”, whilst 
Sullivan takes over for “Jelly Roll” 
“Runnin’ ” and “Mandy”. Drummers 
are Slick Jones and Fred Moore, while 
the bass is handled by Pops Foster and 
Walter Page. 

All tracks are excellent, with particular 
note to a most exciting ““Runnin’ Wild” 
and a most solid “I’ve Found A New 
Baby”. 
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(Capitol LC6593) 


Whilst I would be the first to admit 
that Nat Cole is not my favourite 
pianist, I find a great deal that pleases my 
ear in this record. Lately we have heard 
far too much of his voice on records, to 
the complete exclusion of his piano 
playing, that simple relaxed style which, 
by virtue of its familiarity, one is 
inclined to treat as a trick. A shockingly 
badly recorded drummer does little 
to enhance the situation, but some 
rhythmic passages of ‘locked chord’ 
playing prove that “King” Cole has 
lost none of his former style, as can be 
heard in “Somebody loves me’ and ‘Rose 
Room’, and the restraint of a somewhat 
florid right hand is typified by ‘Laura’. 
My own favourites are ‘Poor Butterfly” 
and “Ill never be the same’. In a 
month when piano records abound this 
one has much to recommend it. = G.L. 


Al Cohn Compositions played by 


THE MILES DAVIS ALL STARS 
(Esquire 20-021) 

Apologies to all concerned for the 
delay in reviewing this which was issued 
here in November. 

Tenor saxist Cohn is more important, 
in modernists’ eyes, as a composer and 
arranger than as a soloist and here are 
long versions of four of his new com- 
positions. Miles” group contains the 
composer and Zoot Sims on tenors, 
another composer-arranger John Lewis 
on piano, Leonard Gaskin, bass, and 
Kenny Clarke drums. Boston trom- 
bonist Sonny Truitt is added for 
“Floppy”. 

The music produced here is only a 
little below the level of Miles’ finest 
recordings. The compositions and 
arrangements are all first class, and 
Miles sounds positively happy. The 
rhythm section is a dream and Cohn 
the musician is a vastly improved 
soloist (it is difficult at times to differ- 
entiate between the two teror soloists). 

“Tasty Pudding” and “For Adults 
Only” (both compositions worthy 
of better titles) are my favourites but 
“Little Willie’ (Davis) plays magnificen- 
tly in both his solos on “Willie the 
Wailer”. 

“Floppy” contains an excellent tenor 
chase while John Lewis’ musicianly 
piano is to be heard solo both here and 
on “Willie”. 

No sincere modernist with LP equip- 
ment can afford to pass up this reveal- 
ing album of contemporary New York 
Jazz. A.M. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
The Goodman Touch 
(Capitol C6620) 
Hors-d’oeuvres in jazz taste comes this 
month from Benny Goodman, whose 
clarinet has dominated a sphere of small 
group jazz and big band swing since 


1935. His style has changed little, his 
repertoire even less, and it is therefore 
inevitable that I look to the supporting 
musicians to formulate the basis of my 
review. The unusual presentation consists 
of duet, trio, quartet and quintet format- 
ions Jimmy Rowles joins the maestro for 
the first pair, “Lazy river” and “*Mean 
to me”, and leans heavily on the 
achievements of his fore-runners Wilson 
and Powell for his effect, whilst con- 
tributing a precise accompaniment. 
Puttin’ on the Ritz” sees this pair, 
joined by Tom Romersa on drums, and 
the preceedings are greatly enlivened to 
give the most exhilarating performance 
of these two sides, with Goodman 
attacking the tune fiercely throughout. 
The other trio line-up consists of Teddy 
Wilson and James Crawford, who play 
“Shoe shine boy” as only Wilson and 
Goodman can play such tunes, the 
result being delightful. Quartets are 
“Lonesome road” inspired by the 
Basie-like piano of Tommy Todd and 
the rhythm strengthened by the addition 
of Harry Babasin on bass, and “Bennie’s 
boogie”, in which Rowles displaces 
Todd at the piano, but the idea does not 
fully succeed. 

Veteran Jess Stacy and accordionist 
Ernie Felice help Benny Goodman to 
recapitulate his previous versions of 
“Sweet Lorraine”, which is by far the 
better of the two quintets, the other 
being “Fine and dandy”, in which 
Tommy Todd once again joins forces 
with Benny. 

Adherents to the Goodman fold 
should welcome the opportunity to hear 
their “king” in such varied company. 
and the more nostalgic-minded coll- 
ectors may wish to dust off their old 
Goodman records to seek comparison 
with these latest Capitol releases. G.L. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S 
AFRO-CUBISTS 
‘Caribbean Suite’ 

(Esquire 20-023) 

Let me say straight away that no 
normal length record review can do 
adequate justice to this LP. I have not, 
1 admit, been a particular devotee to 
Kenny's type of music previously but 
this is music of great significance not 
only locally but to the jazz scene as a 
whole. 

Graham has wedded the rhythms of 
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the West Indies and the latest trends in 
jazz extemporisation with the greatest 
success into a major work of which all 
concerned (including Esquire for re- 
cording something “different”’) should 
be proud. 

The suite is divided into eight parts 
interlinked with descriptive narration by 
Denis Preston. The band is composed 
of trumpet, four tenors, baritone and 
rhythm; the soloists being Graham, ten- 
or, Jo Hunter, trumpet; Dill Jones, 
piano; and Roy Plummer—guitar 
soloist on “Beguine”. 

The intricate and authentic rhythms 
produced are stimulating and fresh, 
ad-'od to which Kenny’s own melodies 
make most attractive listening. The 
lilting Spanish waltz “Saga Boy”, the 
catchy ‘Wha’ Happ’n Sah ?”, and the 
highly dramatic “Dance Of The Zom- 
bies* all have their places in_ this 
picture of Caribbean life. 
Wholeheartedly recommended to every- 
body. A.M 


EDDY HEYWOOD 
Keyboard Kings 
(MGM-D-121) 

There is little that is distinctive in the 
piano of Eddy Heywood, excepting 
the rolling bass figures which he genera- 
lly uses on slow numbers, a mannerism 
which quickly becomes boring. Here, 
however, he keeps this trick to a 
minimum and the final result is any- 
thing but unpleasant, although his left 
hand is still a teeny bit square. 

Heywood is not a musician of great 
character, like Bud Powell, King Cole 
or even, say, Mary Lou Williams, and 
it is difficult to find anything very 
positive to say about his work. These 
sides are, in fact, good innocuous 
cocktail piano. D.W. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET, his Tenor Sax 
and his Orchestra. 
(Vogue LDE026) 

A collection of eight sides recorded 
between 1945 and 1947 and consisting 
of two standards played solo in slow, 
breathy fashion (“She’s Funny That 
Way”, “Ghost of a Chance”) and six up- 
tempo originals, largely permutations 
on the blues and “I Got Rhythm”. Of 
these, “Robbins Nest” is still complete- 
ly delightful. The remainder of the 
themes vary between the engaging 
(“Jacquet Mood”) and the extremely 
trite (“Bottoms Up”, “What's This?”). 
The arrangements sound rather dated, 
except for “Robbins Nest”, which 
contains also some fine piano by Sir 
Charles Thompson. Jacquet himself, 
except for one honk on **Merle’s Mood™ 
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conducts himself with great dignity and 
indulges in no squeals or squeaks, 
proving himself a jazzman of great 
talent and inventiveness. D.W. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON—-Piano 
Fats Waller Favourites. 
(Brunswick LA8622) 

Nobody who has heard records of 
James P. Johnson or Fats Waller will 
dispute the fact that their styles are very 
similar. It is generally accepted that 
Fats came under the influence of James 
P. when he first turned to jazz. Sub- 
sequently Fats developed this style to a 
point where he surpassed his master, 
and it could even be said that Johnson 
thereafter progressed along the lines of 
his former “pupil’s ” style of piano 
playing. This recorded selection of 
Waller compositions includes many 
of Fats’ best known tunes from his 
vast repertoire, and Mr. Johnson faith- 
fully reproduces the sounds which we 
are accustomed to hear on Fats’ record- 
ings. He does this most ably, for Fats is 
no easy pianist to copy; his left hand 
lacks some of the drive which I find in 
Fats’ solo work, but his right hand more 
than makes up for any short-comings 

in this direction. 

I would have preferred to see Brunswick 
issue a record of James P. Johnson 
playing his own compositions, or at 
least playing the music which made him 
famous. His rags, blues, and stomps 
{some of which were recorded on Blue 
Note label shortly after the war) are 
masterpieces of his own_ inventive 
genius, and I cannot help feeling that 
they would have been equally acceptable 
to the public who know how great is 
James P. Johnson’s contribution to 
piano jazz. G.L. 


BILLY MAY and his’ Orchestra 
Big Band Bash. 
(Capitol LC6623) 

If 1 was Billy May I would waste no 
time in taking to task the studio writers 
who choose this title for his latest 
record. My dictionary qualifies the 
word “bash” as....‘to strike heavily; 
knock out of shape’....surely not the 
way to advertise the wares of one of 
your best bands, Mr. Capitol ? Specula- 
tion should be rife as to which has been 
most effectively knocked out of shape— 
the tunes or the band—but perhaps all 
have escaped destruction on this un- 
conventionally titled record. There is 
no denying the verve which Billy May 
puts into the arrangements and _ per- 
formances, and the only criticism which 
I have to make is that the treatment of 
each tune tends to be too much like 
the one before. Gib, 


GLENN MILLER CONCERT Vol. 3. 
(HMV DLP1021) 

The magic of Miller never fails to thrill 
me, and the contents of these two sides 
have equally as much appeal as those 
previously issued. Granted that tmost 
of the tunes have been made available 
in some form or another as 78 r.p.m. 
discs, but all the masters from which this 
volume has been pressed are previously 
un-issued. The arrangement of ‘Tiger 
Rag’ is inclined to be too busy, but 
‘One o’clock jump’ and the perennial 
‘American Patrol’ are perfect examples 
of the Miller style of concerted swing. 
Plenty of good solo work distinguishes 
‘Dippermouth’ whilst the subtleties of 
reed scoring are fully exploited in 
‘April in Paris’, and in his signature 
tune, ‘Moonlight Serenade’, which fit- 
tingly closes the second side and also 
the last of the three volumes. G.L. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 


THE SQUADRONAIRES 
Contrasts in Jazz—No. 2. 
(London LB790) 

Ronnie Aldrich continues to direct 
this ambitious group through a cross 
section of big band numbers, and proves 
in no mean manner that the band has 
the style and the ability to play them as 
they should be played. I liked “The best 
things in life” with its Billy May flavour, 
“No name jive” for its tempo, and 
Spike Hughes’ “Donegal cradle song” 
for its excellent arrangement. “Jeepers 
creepers” has drive, but the brass 
section is a little too over-enthusiastic 
to get away with this treatment of the 

tune. GE; 


THE ART TATUM TRIO 
(Capitol LC6625) 
Aided and abetted by Slam Stewart 
(bass) and Everett Barksdale (guitar), 
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Mr. Tatum presents us this month with 
some of the most fascinating and excit- 
ing piano music I have ever heard. He 
successfully avoids getting ensnared by 
the worst hazards of the modern idiom, 
yet plays more modern piano than any 
I have written about in these columns, 
with the possible exception of Bud 
Powell. His opponents will tell you that 
he is too interested in playing a lot of 
piano to play much jazz; his ‘fans’ will 
tell you that he has a technique un- 
rivalled in jazz and its kindred music. 
I will merely ask you humbly to LISTEN 
carefully to the music; those who do 
not wish to take my advice should 
abandon any desire to get this record. 
The rest should approach the problem 
with an open mind, not seeking com- 
parison with what Fats might have done 
had he been alive today, nor with any 
of the adolescent frippery of certain 
contemporary pianists. 

You will find a skilfully contrived 
music which blends the fantasy of 
Tatum with the more direct approach of 
his supporting instrumentalists; you 
should not fail to notice that the piano 
remains the basic rhythm-producing 
instrument, with only a few momentary 
exceptions. Excursions from the melody, 
beyond the arbitrary limits imposed by 
accepted jazz standards, are, I agree, 
taken at frequent intervals, but the very 
fact that these excursions are success- 
fully accomplished proves to my mind 
that the Tatum formula is not one to 
be ignored. This music will last, and 
deserves a place in your collection. 
Tunes are ‘Out of nowhere’, “Would 
you like to take a walk’, ‘Indiana’, 
‘Tea for Two’ and ‘Just one of those 
things’: ‘September song’, ‘Lover’, 
‘Melody in F’. GE. 


Popular 
Vocal 
Dance 


Ray ANTHONY & Orc. “I Guess It 
Was You Ali The Time/The Hokey 
Pokey (Capitol CL14020). First side has 
some nice trumpet from Mr. Anthony, 
plus the voice of Marcie Miller. The 
tune was written by Hoagy Carmichael 
and Johnny Mercer, and it is a good one. 
The backing is the old stick it in and 
out business, which it appears has only 
just reached America, One can only re- 
mark, strange! Davip CARROLL & Orc. 
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“Trade winds/Tropical (Oriole CB1238) 
Good instrumentals, expertly scored. 
First side a most melodious tango, 
the second a good version of the Morton 
Gould tune. Label says vocal by Betty 
Gilchrist, but there isn’t any singing to 
be heard anywhere! Jub CONLON 
Sincers. “I’m In The Mood For Love; 
Tenderly” (Brunswick 05215) Some 
most unusual choir singing. First side 
features Norma Zimmer as _ soloist 
whilst the reverse has Charles Parlato 
on trumpet in addition to the choir. 
An out-of-the-rut record which might 
catch on. Vic Damone. “If I Could 
Make You Mine/Ebb Tide (Oriole 
CB1226). Good ballad singing very 
much in the Sinatra manner. Damone 
has plenty of power in his lungs and he 
is not afraid to let it go. BILLy DANIELS. 
“Just One Of Those Things/Don’t 
Take Your Love From Me” (Oriole 
CB1243). Daniels takes the first tune 
here much too fast, and the second much 
too slow. If you are a Daniels fan you 
will buy this, otherwise you won't. 


STAN FREBERG. “Little Blue Riding 
Hood/St. George And The Dragonet™ 
(Capitol CL14025). Quite crazy, and 
quite funny. A new twist to two old 
fairy stories told to the type of music 
one hears in every Hollywood detective 
film. Excellent entertainment. GEORGIA 
Gipps. “He’s Funny That Way/Say It 
Isn’t So” “The Bridge Of Sighs/Home 
Lovin’ Man” (Oriole CBI224 & CB 
1234) Miss Gibbs has something of the 
old Sophie Tucker in the way she puts 
over her material. She has a big voice 
and uses it to advantage. Good accom- 
paniment by the Glenn Osser orchestra. 


DARRELL GLENN. “Hang up That 
Telephone/Crying In The Chapel” 
(Oriole CB1235). “Telephone” is an 
unusual Western with accompaniment 
by the Rhythm Riders, featuring some 
good solo guitar. In company with many 
others Mr. Glenn weeps in the Chapel, 
without conviction. | HARMONICATS. 
“Aragonaise/Rhapsody on Paganini~ 
(Oriole CB1225). Classics, as played by 
Jerry Murad and his mouthorgans. 
Good Sunday afternoon music, with 
an accent on melody. Paganini side 
accompanied by the Richard Hayman 
Orchestra. TED HEATH & His Music. 
“The Creep/Slim Jim” (Decca F10222). 
Two great, swingy sides by the Heath 
band. Both tunes were especially re- 
corded for the new dance craze, the 
Creep, and both have everything you 
expect from this fine band. Eppy 
Howarb. “Hello Young Lovers/We 
Kiss In a Shadow. (Oriole CBI1233) 


KAY STARR 


and 


BILLY DANIELS 


TRY A DUET 


Both songs from the musical play “The 
King And I. Howard has a pleasant 
voice and he sings both melodies with 
conviction. BENNY LEE “I'll Try/ 
Record Hop” (Decca F10212). Second 
side in particular is way above average. 
The lyrics are unusual and Benny Lee 
puts them over exceedingly well. The 
reverse is just another ballad, which 
Lee sings with the assistance of the 
Stargazers. The very loudly recorded 
accompanying orchestra is led by Reg 
Owen. THE MILLS BROTHERS. “*Beware/ 
Who Put The Devil In Evelyn’s Eyes” 
(Brunswick 05220) For many many 
years the Mills Brothers have been fore- 
most among the other vocal groups, 
and they are stil! well up in the lead. 
Both these songs make good material 
for the excellent blend of their voices 
and they are well backed by the Owen 
Bradley Orchestra. ALFRED NEWMAN & 
His ORCHESTRA. “We Kiss In The 
Shadow/Something Wonderful” (Oriole 
CB1232) A couple of instrumental 
numbers from “The King and I’. If 
you like your music with words sung by 
choirs against a soft background you 
won't do better than get these. Jimmy 
PALMER & ORCHESTRA. “‘Soft Shoulders 
/Mama’s Gone Goodbye” (Oriole CB 
1241) Good bright dance music, sung 
and played in entertaining fashion. The 
first side is somewhat marred by a 
hiccoughing guitar, but the old New 
Orleans tune on the reverse goes with 
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a swing. Patti PaGe. “My World Is 
You/Milwaukee Polka. (Oriole CB 
1231). Patti Page has style, allied to a 
good voice and she gives the Polka a 
fine work out. She is aided by sundry 
hand claps and Joe Reisman and his 
Polka Dots. The backing is a multi- 
voice effort with accompaniment by 
Jack Rael. TRuDy RicHarbs. “Bye Bye 
Blackbird/I Believe What I feel. (London 
L1219). The “Blackbird” has plenty of 
multi-voiced stuff, but even this modern 
gimmick cannot hide the fact that Miss 
Richards has a real voice and knows 
how to use it. The backing is even better 
and sounds in places not unlike one of 
the better blues singers. The accompani- 
ment, rather over recorded, is by Eddie 
Wilcox. Sy OLtveR & Ork. ‘‘Rumania, 
Rumania/On the Trail (Brunswick 05209) 
Sy’s position as house leader at Ameri- 
can Decca involves him with some 
curious music these days: on the first 
side it’s a gypsy-czardas-village fair sort 
of thing, on the second a lugubrious 
vocal version of a theme from Ferde 
Grofe’s “Grand Canyon Suite’. The 
vocal seems to be by Sy himself. A 
far crv from the old Lunceford days. 


EDMUNDO Ros & His ORCHESTRA. 
“Istanbul / Blowin’ Wild” (Decca 
F10214). Assisted by the Johnston Bro- 
thers, Edmundo sings a certain panto- 
mime winner in “ Istanbul ”: backed by 
a most lugubrious jungle ditty. This 
excellent band should stick to Latin 
American music  .SAUTER-FINEGAN 
ORCHESTRA. “Lazy Mambo/Now That 
I’m In Love (HMV B10587). If you like 
your music soft and melodious this is 
the band for you. Both sides are full 
of strange orchestral sounds, but nothing 
is ever strident. The Mambo is as 
lazy as the title implies. The reverse is. 
a frightful bit of plagiarism, but the 
lyrics are amusing. FRANK SINATRA 

‘From Here To Eternity/My One And 
Only Love” (Capitol CL14023). Backed 
by the sympathetic Nelson Riddle 
Orchestra, Sinatra sings two melodious 
ballads with his usual assurance. First 
song is from the film of the same name. 


Eric Spear-JACK JORDAN. “Callag- 
han’s) Monkey/Dovens Of Ducks 
(Oriole CB1229). Two delightful piano 
pieces composed and played by ‘Slim 
Callaghan” Spear and “Little Red 
Monkey” Jordan. Unsophisticated and 
charming. TENNESSEE ERNiE. “Catfish 
Boogie/Kiss Me Big” (Capitol CL 
14006). This is the stuff for Tennessee 
Ernie followers. Rhythmical singing 
with good instrumental backing by 
the Cliffe Stone band. 
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A very happy New Year to you all. 
May 1954 bring you all those records 
you have been wishing for; and all 
those bands you have been waiting and 
wanting to hear. 

We wonder just how the musical wheel 
will turn in the twelve months to come. 
As we write this in the dying embers of 
the old year, we vividly remember a 
Sunday night tour of the present crop 
of jazz clubs which we undertook a day 
or so ago in company with one of our 
most valued contributors. 

We visited what are known as the 
“modern clubs’, those commercial 
ventures that have sprung up in the 
West End during the past months, and 
were more than somewhat surprised by 
the music we heard. Expecting out-and- 
out modern music we were greeted by 
what we term middle period stuff. The 
bands, or perhaps groups is a better 
term, were composed of tenor saxo- 
phones plus rhythm. They played 
good, swingy music with an ear to the 
melody, and not a note of bop was to be 
heard. 

There was one alto saxophonist who 
sold his stuff by bodily contortions, 
and who must have been using a 


EDITORIAL 


concrete reed. There was also a pleasant 
sounding group composed of three 
guitars, drums, vibes and alto; but 
there was no bop. 

Much of the tenor playing reminded us 
of the type of music played by Lester 
Young and Hershall Evans with the 
wonderful Count Basie Band (we have 
just been giving Brunswick LAT8028 
a spin). We don’t mean to say that 
anyone copied either of these extra- 
ordinary tenor players, but it was the 
same kind of jumpy music. We liked it 
a lot and think it holds forth much 
promise for the future. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

An excellent little book has been 
received from Politikens Forlag of 
Copenhagen. It contains a short jazz 
history, a useful list of dates, and a most 
excellent biography extending from 
Aagaard to Zurke and containing 
practically every musician you have ever 
heard of. There is little or no language 
problem in this section. The book is 
called JAZZENS. 

Our old friend Ray Sonin has just 
completed another thriller. Entitled 
MURDER IN PRINT it is a well 
written murder story with a cleverly 


Four Outstanding New 78 r.p.m. Records 


HARVEY, trombone) 


SAPPHIRE 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 


The First Record by the 
New Dankworth Orchestra! 


2 JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
€ 
€ 


‘S Wonderful (featuring KEITH CHRISTIE, trombone); 


Younger every day (featuring BILL LE SAGE, vibraphone; 
REX MORRIS, saxophone; EDDIE BLAIR, trumpet; EDDIE 


Jack Parnell Records ‘The Creep’ 


JACK PARNELL 


AND HIS MUSIC MAKERS 


The Creep (Vocalists: THE SAPPHIRES) ; 
Route 66 (Vocalists: JACK PARNELL AND THE 


R.3788 


R.3802 Jelly Roll - 
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hidden climax. Not a trumpet is blown 
nor a clarinet tooted—but we don’t 


want music all the time, do we? 
Published by Herbert Jenkins, priced 
9/6. 

We have also received Artie Shaw’s 
book, THE TROUBLE WITH CIN- 
DERELLA. This is a long and quite 
extraordinary book. It will be reviewed 
in detail in our next issue. 

BLACK COFFEE 

We know this is hardly the place to 
mention gramophone records, but a 
quite remarkable record has recently 
come to hand a little too late for 
review. So unusual is this longplayer 
that we learn it was impossible to buy 
a copy in the West End—it was com- 
pletely sold out a few days after it 
appeared in the shops. 

The record in question is BLACK 
COFFEE by Peggy Lee (Brunswick 
LA8629). Miss Lee sings on this 
record with a style which is somewhere 
between Billie Holiday and Sarah 
Vaughan, and we can think of no 
greater compliment than that—it will 
be reviewed in full later. 

Happy New Year. 

THE Epiror. 


henny Baker playing his 
own stupendous Trumpet Fantasy! 


AND HIS BAND 


Trumpet Fantasy; 
Baby (both featured in film ‘‘FACE THE 
MUSIC’) 


Joe Daniels Records ‘The Creepers’ Creep’ 


JOE DANIELS’ 


JAZZ GROUP 


The Creepers’ Creep; 


R.3798 
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R.3801 


GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W 
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OF LONDON JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES 


JOHNNY DODDS—Vol. Il 
Nineteenth Street blues; Loveless love 
JOHNNY DOpps (Clar.) with TINY PARHAM (Pno.) 
C. C. pill blues 
with BLIND BLAKE (Gtr. & Vocal) 
and JIMMY BERTRAND (slide whistle) 

Your folks 
with BLYTHE’S WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS: 
JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), JIMMY BERTRAND ( Washboard) 


KING OLIVER PLAYS THE BLUES 
Fogyism; Western Union blues: 
Bone orchard blues; Tree top tall papa 


IDA COX and others unknown 
with JOE ‘ KING’ OLIVER (Cornet), ARTHUR CAMPBELL (Pno.) and Messin’ around*; Adam’s apple 
an unknown banjo with JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS: 
Recorded Chicago 1928 FREDDIE KEPPARD (Tpt.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.) 


and unknown trombone and traps 
*TRIXIE SMITH (Vocal) 
Salty dog: Steal away 


Death sting me blues: Mistreatin’ man blues; 
Kitchen man; Mean, tight mama 


SARA MARTIN with unknown gtr., pno. and vocal 
with CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ ORCHESTRA? Recorded Chicago 1926-28 
JOE * KING’ OLIVER (Cornet), CHARLIE IRVvIs (Tmb.), AL 3513 e- 
BENNY WATERS (Clar.), CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Pno.), It seems that most of all, Johnny Dodds loved the swift, vet thoroughly ~— 
BUDDY CHRISTIAN (Banjo), CyRus sT. CLAIR (Tuba) relaxed, small-band style of jazz which developed rather unobtrusivel ye 
Recorded New York 1929 on Chicago’s South Side during the 1920s, but the eight numbers recorde« 
‘ age here help to show that there was nothing he couldn’t do on a clarinet mor P 
gracefully, beautifully and feelingly than anyone else. He had come out of 1 
hing Oliver was one of the true giants of jazz, and one of the only three New Orleans lo play with hing Oliver's Creole Jo << Band, and Srg@ 
cornetists ever to achieve the honour of being known as * Ring* in New recorded with this group & 1589. Then he cro ded into four or fi fe sgcile 
Orl : ded appearances with Armstrong’s Hot Five, with Jelly Roll Morton, with 
ane few examples af (Diver silting the classic ote own Footwarmers and Black Bottom Stompers and with many other groups 
of blues horn, and these eight numbers are some of the best available. It including those on this L.P. and on Vol. I issued last month. When the - 
is interesting to compare them with the numbers on the Armstrong L.P. depression put an end to goiden ages and flurries of recording activit es 
issued last month, in which that other great horn player may be heard Johnny drifted away from the centre of things, not being the type who = 
accompanying blues singers with similar consummate artistry. could be absorbed into a big band. He recorded a few sides in the late 30 = he 


and in 1940 he died. The sketchiness of the personnels given here reminds us 
that recording sessions of this period were very casually organised affairs oe at 
which any of the South Side regulars might drop in. Even those of the +. 
musicians taking part who are still alive often cannot remember who wa: , v6 
on any particular session. The only essentials seem to have been the right 5 

mood, plenty of refreshment, and Johnny Dodds to lead the proceedings 
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Hot and ready; It’s a low-down thing 
RICHARD M. JONES’ JAZZ WIZARDS: 

HERBERT (Tpt.), HONORE DUTRAY (Tmb.), unknown clar., 
RICHARD M. JONES (Pno.), BABY DODDs (Drs.) 
Recorded 1928 
Mojo strut; Alexander, where’s that band ? 
PARHAM-PICKETT APOLLO SYNCOPATORS: 
possibly PUNCH MILLER (Tpt.), TINY PARHAM (Pno.), 
LEROY PICKETT (leader) and others unknown 
Recorded 1926 
A little bit closer; Jim Jackson’s Kansas City blues 
TINY PARHAM AND HIS FORTY-FIVE: 

TINY PARHAM (Pno.) and others unknown 
Recorded 1927 
Jingles; Shake ’em up 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
@Bpossibly JABBO SMITH (Tpt.), CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Pno.) 
and others unknown 
Recorded 1927 
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abate P. JOHNSON—EARLY HARLEM PIANO 
tharleston; I’ve got my habits on; Harlem strut; Vampin’ Liza Jane; 
Ton choc’late babies on parade; Make me a pallet on the floor; 

Loveless love; It takes love to cure the heart’s disease 
AL 3511 
James P. Fohnson is a‘ musician’s musician,’ and this is why he has never achieved 
Le fame. He is a pianist who has fitted in with a remarkable variety of 
n and jazz styles, a composer who was turning out hit show tunes in the 
mn *208, and a teacher and influence of great importance, as can be judged from 
~ met that Fats Waller was his protégé. It is safe to claim for James P. that 
s never played a superficial or a tasteless note in the whole of his long career, 
n 


iano rolls made between 1922 and 1926, and are superb examples of the 
amazing qualities of James P. Johnson's early piano style. 


The Fabulous Trombone of 
IKE RODGERS 


Nickel’s worth of liver 
IKE RODGERS (Tmb.) with ‘BABy Jay’ (Cornet), ROOSEVELT SYKES 
(Pno.) and EDITH JOHNSON (Vocal) 


Screenin’ the blues; It hurts so good 
with HENRY BROWN (Pno.) 


Good chib blues 
with ROOSEVELT sYKEs (Pno.) and EDITH JOHNSON (Vocal) 


My man blues; Prison blues 
with HENRY BROWN (Pno.) and ALICE MOORE (Vocal) 


2ist Street stomp 
with HENRY BROWN (Pno.) 


Barrel house flat 
with MARY JOHNSON (Vocal) and an unknown piano 
AL 3512 
Very little is known about Ike Rodgers except that he played his own 
special interpretation of the rough, gutbucket tradition of the rock-solid, 
straightforward blues, and was very fond of playing as the sole horn 
behind a blues singer, and in duets with Henry Brown. Above all, his 
playing tells us what it was like to live on the South side of Chicago 
twenty-five years ago. These numbers were recorded in Chicago in 1929. 


nA se eight numbers will certainly support such a claim. They are all transcribed 
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THE JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS THE 
BLUES. 


(London AL3501) 

Side 1. Trixie Smith ; The Raiiroad 
Blues—The World’s Jazz Crazy, 
Lawdy, So Am I” Ma Rainey;‘‘Jelly 
Bean Blues—Countin’ The Blues”. 

Side 2. Ma Rainey“; See See Rider 
Blues”. Grant & Wilson;‘“Come On 
Coot And Play That Thing—Find Me 
At The Greasy Spoon—When Your 
Man Is Going To Put You Down”. 
Surely no better choice could have been 

found to start this new Jazz Archives 

series on London that these eight Arm- 
strong accompaniments to these great 
blues singers. 

Trixie Smith is at her very best in the 
happy “Railroad Blues” with her second 
title being a tune which she made 
strictly her own property. Louis plays 
wonderfully behind Ma Rainey under- 
lining her blue inflections to perfect- 
ion. He uses a wah-wah mute on “Coun- 
tin’ The Blues” ; an unusual departure 
for Armstrong. 

The Coot Grant and Kid Wesley 
Wilson tracks find Louis in very forceful 
mood, The two singers were primarily 
vaudeville stars, but they prove here 
that they knew all about the blues and 
how to sing them. 

“When Your Man” is a strange track. 

Undoubtedly most of the trumpet work 
is by Joe Smith, but midway through 
the record a cornet takes over which 
is now believed to be Armstrong. _ S.T. 


MA RAINEY, Volume 1. 


(London AL3502). 

Side |. “Daddy, Goodbye Blues—Black 
Eye Blues—Deep Moanin’ Blues— 
Runaway Blues.” 

Side 2. “Leaving This Morning—Travel- 
ling Blues—Sleep Talking Blues— 
Blame It On The Blues.” 

These eight numbers were recorded in 


ON LONDON RECORDS. 


the late 1920s and feature as a backing 
Tampa Red and his guitar. It is obvious 
that he is a fine blues guitarist and he 
adds tremendously to the impact of 
these outstanding vocals by Gertrude 
Rainey. 

“Travelling Blues” and “Deep Moan- 
in’ Blues” feature the skiffle sounding 
Tub Jug Washboard Band, and it is 
possible that it may be Tampa Red who 
plays kazoo on these sides along with a 
jug and washboard. 

As to Ma Rainey, it is shown here that 
she possessed a voice of great, mellow 
richness and amazing power. Her 
singing is wonderfully relaxed, and her 
throbbing low contralto shines through 
these sides with great strength and 
wonderful beauty. S.T. 


THE CHICAGOANS. 


(London, AL3503). 

Side 1. Charles Pierce “China Boy—Bull 
Frog Blues”. Jungle Kings “ Friars 
Point Shuffie—Darktown  Strutters 
Ball.” 

Side 2. Pierce “‘Nobody’s Sweetheart’. 
Frank Melrose “Whoopee Stomp”. 
Pierce “Sister Kate—Jazz Me Blues”’. 

This LP contains a most excellent 

selection of white Chicago style jazz of 

the late 1920s. 

By borrowing from the ideas of the best 
coloured musicians of the period the 
music comes fairly close to Negro jazz, 
but its sharply defined notes and great 
aggressiveness shows a style of its own. 
The Pierce tracks are amongst the first 
recorded examples of this “Chicago” 
style. The leader was a butcher (and 
alto saxophone player) who loved jazz, 
and he surrounded himself with a fine 
group of musicians including Muggsy 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Spanier on cornet, Frank Teschmaker 
on clarinet, Jack Read, trombone and 
others. On “Kate” and “Jazz Me” 

Muggsy and Tesch are replaced by 
Charlie Altiere and Morry Bercov, 
but the music loses nothing by the 
inclusion of these two “unknowns”. 

The Jungle Kings are led by Red 
McKenzie who used Muggsy, Tesch, 
Mezzrow, Joe Sullivan, Eddie Condon, 
Geo. Wettlingand Jim Lannigan for this 
session. Ihe music is hard driving jazz 
played with a tremendous vitality. 

Melrose was a close friend of Jelly Roll 
Morton, a friendship which is mirrored 
in his piano playing. Here is a wonder- 
ful piano solo played with an exhuber- 
ance which calls forth shouts of praise 
from the accompanying rhythm. _ S.T. 


JOHNNY DODDS, Volume |. 
(London AL3505) 


Side 1. Dixieland Thumpers. “Oriental 
Man—Sock That Thing—Weary Way 
Blues—There’ll Come A Day”. 

Side 2. Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders. 
‘Merry Makers Twine—In The Alley 
Blues’. Blind Blake ‘‘Hot Potatoes”’. 
Blythe’s Washboard Ragamuffins ““Ape 
Man”. 

Here is some jazz from Chicago's South 
Side of the 1920s. Sometimes referred to 
as “Mecca Flats Music’, by reason of 
the huge building in which so many 
Negro musicians lived, it was probably 
the kind of jazz that Dodds loved 
best of all. 

The Dixieland Thumpers’ sides, with 
Natty Dominique, Jimmy Blythe and 
Jimmy Bertrand, is free and easy music 
all the way—rough but relaxed. 

The Lovie Austin sides sound smoother 
by comparison, but the same spirit is 
there. Tommy Ladnier’s trumpet is 
more polished than Dominique’s and 
the absence of the washboard makes the 
sides sound softer, although there is no 
slackening in the rhythm. 

“Ape Man” is nearly all Dodds. He is 
obviously having a fine time as he alter- 
nates between short, choppy, punchy 
phrases and long swooping glissandos 
over the tremendously virile rhythm 
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MUGGSY SPANIER 
section. 
The Blind Blake track is full of good 


Chicago hokum. Jimmy _ Bertrand 
swoops about on a Swanee whistle with 
Dodds riding along beside him, as Blake 
sings and shouts in most boisterous 
fashion. S.T, 


PIONEERS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE. 
(London AL3506). 

Side 1. Meade Lux Lewis ‘Honky Tonk 
Train Blues”. Wesley Wallace ‘‘Num- 
ber 29—Fanny Lee Blues”. Cow-Cow 
Davenport “Slow Drag’. 

Side 2. Leroy Garnett “Chain “Em 
Down—Louisiana Glide”. Charlie 
Spand ‘“‘Moanin’ The Blues’’. “Henry 
Brown’s Blues”. 

Here is some of the most stirring, 
rough-and-ready piano jazz ever record- 
ed. From the celebrated (and here is the 
original) “Honky Tonk Train Blues” to 
the almost standard blues of Henry 
Brown, there is not a dull track on this 
LP. 

To choose a “best’ would be impossible, 
but it is certain that no one interested in 
jazz piano should miss Wesley Wallace’s 
wonderful train number ““Number 29”, 
or the quite incredible ‘Louisiana 
Glide” by Leroy Garnett. 

Don’t confuse this music with the fancy, 
pseudo boogies that are churned out by 
every pianist in every big band—and by 
others who should know better. This is 
the real down-to-earth stuff. St. 


REDISCOVERED FATS WALLER 
SOLOS. 
Fats Waller—piano solo. 
(London AL3507). 
First of this new series to come my way 
is this Fats piano-roll selection, all of 
which were originally cut by the old 
Q.R.S. company. The earliest was made 
in May 1923, and the last in Feb. 1926. 
The notes on the original American sleeve 
prepared by Orrin Keepnews, have much 
to commend them, and I can do little to 
improve on his description of Fats at that 
time: ‘*..When he cut these rolls. . Waller 
was very much a part of the lusty hard- 
driving Harlem rent-party school... .” 


All this is very true, and the young Fats’ 
style risks nothing in comparison with 
his later and better known work. 

Few people probably realise the diffi- 
culties presented by transcribing piano- 
rolls onto discs; the quality of the 
player-piano, itself an instrument lapsing 
into obsolescence, means much to the 
finished performance, but still more 
depends on the manipulation of the 
controls, which can make or mar the 
recording. In this respect Bill Grauer 
was wise to enlist the aid of J. Lawrence 
Cook, veteran piano-roll maker and 
editor, to interpret these pieces, and I can 
assure all readers that the results are 
completely successful and provide a new 
aspect to the collector who wishes to 
know ‘Fats Waller’s music. Tunes are : 
““Sqeeze me: You can’t do what my last 
man did: Mama’s got the blues: Tain’t 
nobody’s bizness if I do” and 18th. 
Street strut: Your time now: Papa bet- 
ter watch your step: Snake hips.”” G.L. 


MA RAINEY 


LEMON JEFFERSON. 
(London AL3508). 


Side 1. “Shuckin’ Sugar Blues—Broke 
And Hungry-Lonesome House Blues— 
Jack O’Diamonds Blues.” 

Side 2. ‘Mosquito Moan’’Southern Wo- 
man Blues—That Black Snake Moan. 

No. 2—Balky Mule Blues.” 

Here are the blues the way they were 
Sung in the early days, when Lemon and 
other wandering Negro folk singers made 
their way through the southwest states 
of America. 

Jefferson it was who taught Leadbelly 
and Josh White, but any man who 
understood this music was free to make 
use of it, or as much of it as he cared to. 

He sings his rugged, unpolished blues 
accompanying himself on steel guitar. 
His songs are far removed from the 
“city blues” so often called folk songs 
for here is semething with all its original 
vitality. Some of the words may be 
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difficult for you to understand, but you 
will find his voice immensely moving and 
full of genuine spirit. 

These sides taken from the original 
Paramount label should be in every 
blues lover’s collection. S.T. 


NEW ORLEANS HORNS. 
London AL3509 


Side 1. King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band. 
Mabel’s Dream—Riverside Blues— 
Southern Stomps 

Charles A. Matson’s Creole Orchestra. 
I Just want a Daddy. 


Side 2. Freddy Keppard’s Jazz Card- 

inals. 
Stock Yards Strut—Salty Dog. 

Bernie Young’s Creole Jazz Band. 
Dearborn Street Blues. 

Charles A. Matson’s Creole Orchestra. 
*Taint Nobodys Biz’ness If I Do. 


Some of these sides will no doubt be in 
your collection as 78s, but I recommend 
that you get this LP anyway as the 
reproduction is far superior to any 
“pirate” reissue 1 have heard. The 
Olivers are too well known to need any 
special mention : sufficient to say that 
these three Creole Jazz Band sides, and 
the two Freddy Keppard classics, are 
essential to any collection. 

The Bernie Young is a rather more out- 
of-the-way item ; it features Young on 
trumpet, Preston Jackson on trombone, 
and Cass Simpson, a great but almost 
unknown pianist in the Hines tradition, 
The music is excellent and the recording 
by 1923 Paramount standards, except- 
ional. 

The remaining two sides which, I see 
from “Index to Jazz” derive not from 
Paramount but from the Edison label. 
are extremely obscure. This is the 
first time I have heard Charles A Matson 
and can only describe the experience as 
“very interesting’. Get the LP and 
hear for yourself. D.W. 
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During the past few months a mass 
of material has been accumulating on 
my desk; corrections and additions to 
various discographical jottings I have 
printed from time to time, letters from 
readers with suggestions, and an odd 
record or two which has been waiting a 


suitable moment for review. The New 
Year is perhaps, the best time for clear- 
ing up these odd bits and pieces. 

The May and June issues of last year 
carried a full life history of the famous 
folk singer Jimmie Rodgers. Although 
Jimmie has been dead twenty years his 
work has not been forgotten, as my mail 
proved. In the five years I have been 
writing for JAZZ JOURNAL, I have 
never received so many letters ; all of 
them, I am happy to say, in praise of 
Rodgers. That a white singer, who 
sang the blues in a very white manner 
(and was at times very commercial) 
should still be remembered by readers 
of this column, so many years after his 
death is indeed remarkable! It is a 
great tribute to his artistry. 

A reader has sent me some interesting 
details about the reissue of some of 
Rodgers’ best known recordings. Here 


are the details. 
Albums 


Jimmy Rodgers Memorial 


R.C.A. Victor. 

Volume 1. L.P.T.—3037. (33} r.p.m.). 
Blue Yodel No. 1; Away Out On The 
Mountain; Frankie & Johnnie; The 
Brakeman’s Blues; My Old Pal; Desert 
Blues; I'm Sorry We Met; Blue Yodel 
No. 3. 

Volume 2. L.P.T.—3038 (331 r.p.m.) 
My Carolina Sunshine Girl; Sleep Baby 
Sleep; Blue Yodel No. 2; Tuck Away My 
Lonesome Blues: Never No Mo’ Blues; 
Daddy & Home; Waiting For A Train; 
Blue Yodel No. 4. 

Volume 3. L.P.T.—3039 (331 r.p.m.) 
Dear Old Sunny South By The Sea; 
Blue Yodel No. 6; Pistol Packin’ Papa; 
Jimmie’s Mean Old Mama Blues; You 
And My Old Guitar; Prairie Lullaby: 
Old Pal Of My Heart; My Little Lady. 

Volume 4. E.P.A.T.—409 (45 r.p.m.) 
Never No Mo’ Blues: Daddy and Home: 
Waiting For A Train; Blue Yodel No. 4. 

Volume 5. E.P.A.T.—410 (45 r.p.m.) 
You And My Old Guitar; Prairie Lullaby 
Old Pal Of My Heart; My Little Lady. 

Volume 6. E.P.A.T.—411 (45 r.p.m.) 
Dear Old Sunny South By The Sea: 
Blue Yodel No. 6; Pistol Packin’ Papa; 
Jimmie’s Mean Old Mama Blues. 


POT—POURRI 


by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


A further volume (also issued as Volume 
No. 4!) of ordinary speed recordings 
(78 r.p.m.) has been issued, the details 
of which are as follows: Jimmie 
Rodgers Memorial Album. 
Volume 4—P.T.3035 (78 r.p.m.). 
Pistol Packin’ Papa / Jimmie’s Mean Old 
Mama Blues. You & My Old Guitar / 
Prairie Lullaby. Old Pal Of My Heart / 
My Little Lady. 
All the above were issued to commem- 
orate the 20th Memorial Day Anniver- 


LOWELL FULSON 


A FINE MODERN BLUES 
SINGER 


sary of Jimmie’s death. R.C.A. Victor 
has certainly paid a fine tribute to one 
of their best selling artists. It might be a 
good idea for E.M.I. to follow suit. 
Are you listening H.M.V. ? 

In the August issue the column 
featured a short piece on that fine blues 
singer and guitarist Buddy Moss, this 
too, proved extremely popular with 
readers, and brought forth a stream of 
correspondence. It was impossible to 
personally acknowledge all these letters 
much as! would have liked to, I hope all 
those who were kind enough to write 
will accept my grateful thanks. All 
letters are sincerely appreciated—even 
the critical ones ! 

Anthony Rotante, the well known 
New York collector and discographer, 
and James Addleton of South Wales 
supply both missing sides and master 
numbers to the Moss listing I included. 
I have combined their data into a work- 
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able size, space being too short to print 
both letters in full. Readers should add 
what follows to their own notes. It 
carries the Moss story a step further on 
the road to completeness. All titles 
appeared, with the same catalogue 
numbers, on Melotone, Banner, Perfect, 
Oriole and Romeo. 
35-0927 Sleepless Nights 

Too Dog-Gone Jealous 
35-1015 New Loving Blues 

Unkind Woman 


51-159 You Got To Give Me Some Of It 
(18023) (Rev “Pinewood Tom’) 
51-264 Cant Use You No More (18000) 
Your Hard Head Will Bring You 
Sorrow Some Day (17998). 
60-263 Worrysome Woman (17987) 
Mistreated Boy (18025) 
60-456 Oh, Lordy Mama No. 2. 
Undertaker Blues 
61156 Gravy Server (11981) 
Tricks Ain’t Walking No More 
70170 My Baby Don’t Pay Me No Mind 
(17983) 
Stop Hanging Around (18002) 
51-158 See What You Done Done (18001) 
Going To Your Funeral In A 
Ford V-8. (17982) 
13443 Shake It All Night Long 


Ok 06473 Joy Rag (with Pinewood Tom) 
Unfinished Business 

Ok 03432 Prowling’ Gambler Blues 
Red River Blues (with Josh White) 

Ok 06515 You Need A Woman (31564) 
I'm Sitting Here Tonight (31587) 

Mr. Rotante adds the following by way 
of a footnote; “The ‘Oh Lordy Mama” 
on Okeh seems to be “Oh Lordy Mama 
No. 2” which is on Melotone 60456 
backed with ‘Undertaker Blues”. The 
Ok number is 04380. I also have a note 
that there is an “Oh Lordy Mama” on 
Ok 05626 backed by “Jinx Man” both 
from Perfect 0325 NOT 0235”. 

With regard to the Perfect number of 
“Jinx Man Blues”, Mr. Rotante is 
quite right, | have checked with my 
original script (and with the record I 
have) and find that the printer must have 
slipped up. If readers have any more 
data on Moss it would be appreciated. 

My criticism of Wynonie Harris also 
brought me a heavy mail. All the letters, 
without exception, endorsed my remarks. 
Perhaps the Harris fans were too 
incoherent with rage to write ? The 
Rhythm and Blues trend may be modern 
but I venture to suggest little produced 
so far will be of lasting value. 

As I hinted at the time not all modern 

Continued on page 22 
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For the holidays here in Southern 
California I got out James P. Johnson’s 
“Snowy Morning Blues” for atmosphere 
and after that playing went into Bessie’s 
“Christmas Ball” and did my level best 
to have one. 

My best hope for the New Year is that 
all jazz lovers shall have the timely 
sense to pick up on some jumpin’ good 
times and that they shall make the most 
of all good things at all times. 


UNDERSTANDING 


For the bright New Year, fresh and 
untrammeled as yet by the dark and 
tragic history of man, my thought is : 
If there were much more understanding 
in the Jazz world there would be much 
less scrapping in the jazz world. In that 
ratio. However, until that much de- 
sired day of greater understanding and 
therefore greatly increased harmonious- 
ness—O prosperous and happy days !— 
dissention will over-power and rule the 
day and all harmoniousness will be 
fugitive as usual. There is a widespread 
opinion that we couldn’t stand prosperi- 
ty anyway. So why try for it ? 

Bob Scobey and his men have come up 
with a new release which is of more than 
ordinary interest. It is the W.C. Handy 
treatment of a southern-state legend 
which grew up about a folk hero named 
Long John. Its appeal is tremendous 
because Long John is the Negro fugitive 
who was not caught. The Handy version 
tells that Long John robbed a bank but 
there was no mention of robbery on the 
Library of Congress record that | 
heard. 


LONG-JOHN-IS-GONE 


The library of Congress recording is a 
powerful, on-the-spot take of Long- 
John-Is-Long-Gone used as a work song 
by tree-chopping Negro workmen. In 
style it is about as close to the pure 
African roots of jazz as it is possible to 
get but the lyric content is of total 
Southern United States origin. The 


rhythm is accented by the swing of the 
axes against the trunk of a tree. It is 
paced by the song-leader who sets the 
tempo and calls the lead-melody and the 
other sweating and heaving workmen 
improvise the chorus response as their 
axes swing and hit in time. 


SCOBEY AND HAYES 


On the Scobey recording the title is 
“Long Gone” I believe, if I can trust a 
telephone conversation in which the 
confusion of Long John with Long Gone 
became amusing. The fine Scobey horn 
is strong and relaxed as always and the 
Scobey band is way up there on the 
measuring stick of value. Clancy Hayes 
(who else?) sings the lyrics and the way 
he lays those easy jazz inflections on the 
ears is a pleasure. 

There is a Paul Bunyanesque touch 
in the lyrics for it seems that somebody 
forgot to attend to the closing of the 
Golden Gate, a charming splash of local 
color which is becoming to the Frisco 
band. 


SIDNEY AT DOWNBEAT 


Prior to his appearance at the Dixie- 
land Jubilee, Sidney Bechet played a 
short booking at the Downbeat club in 
San Francisco. Although it is never easy 
to provide Bechet with a band suitable 
to his artistic stature, the house band 
did not have to sound as ragged as it did. 

Every time I hear Bechet I come away 
wondering how it is possible for one 
man to blow so much music out of a 
horn. Definitely, it ain’t what you do, 
it’s the way that you do it. That’s 
granted. It’s just that the way of Sidney 
Bechet is not easy to take in even while 
your eyes are seeing him and your ears 
are hearing him. He doesn’t look like 
he’s blowing hard, yet how else can you 
account for what happens? Which re- 
minds me that I heard a musician who 
was watching Barney Bigard on the 
stand with the Ory band affectionately 
say, ““That——-never breathes.” And 
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the fact that this handsome, grey-haired 
Bechet who does not look old has been 
blowing that powerhouse horn for over 
over forty years adds to the wonder of 
it all. 

The Downbeat club had the Bechet 
group alternating with Gerry Mulli- 
gan’s boppers which is an interesting 
set-up any way you want to look at it. 
How could such a situation be dull? 

Johnny Witwer is doing a single at the 
“Hungry i”. And how’s that for 
originality in club names? 


JAZZMAN LABEL 


1 don’t dare start writing about the 
George Lewis band and their revisit to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, their 
recording session for the new owners of 
the Jazzman label, Wayne “‘Red” Lock- 
wood and Al Van Court Jr., the news of 
EP LP 45 and 78 involved in that 
session. To do this band any kind of 
justice requires a lot of space and next 
time I'll give them all the space. 

For those people locally who complain 
that Kid Ory is an old man who can’t 
play well anymore, who is through. 


SIDNEY BECHET 


BLOWING THAT POWERHOUSE 
HORN 
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why doesn’t he face it? and so on, I 
gleefully recommend that they buy the 
latest Kid Ory release on Good Time 
Jazz label which was cut recently, “St. 
James Infirmary” and the flip-over 
“Bill Bailey.” (Available now on 78 and 
45.) Oooooweee! What Kid Ory does 
with that big-bellied mute way down in 
the lower register of this deepest kind 
of blues! (St. James). He’s_ really 
preachin’, really teachin’, tellin’ you 
what and tellin’ you how; the master 
is rockin’ and rollin’—jazzin’ in the 
finest kind of New Orleans style! I 
repeat ooooowee! 


FINE RECORDING 


Technically, the recording which was 

done on Capitol’s high fidelity equip- 
ment, is fine. | heard a playing which 
sounded like the band was in the room 
and just about a yard away from my 
left elbow. 

Pud Brown plays clarinet on the date 
which is nothing short of astonishing 
but he plays so well and fits in so well 
that no one can complain in any sense. 
It is one of those things that nobody 
believed could happen. But it did 
happen, reminding me once again that 
jazz is full of happenings of a confoun- 
ding nature. 


KID ORY 
WAVES HIS ARMS 


“St. James” may well be an all-time 
great for Kid Ory. In my opinion it is 
that good. And the Ory knockers should 
be respectfully quiet for some time now. 

I think | have an inkling of how these 
extraordinary Kid Ory recordings came 
about. I think the stimulus of the 
George Lewis band had something to do 
with it. Here is not only stimulus, 
here is challenge in the New Orleans 


spirit of competition. And Ory is a 
veteran of the roughest competition 
New Orleans had to offer. 


‘“* BETTER THAN WE DO” 


Kid Ory was in the Beverly Cavern one 
night in May, listening to the George 
Lewis band and it was plain to see that 
he was disturbed. He was wagging his 
head and waving his arms in his excitab- 
le and very French manner and saying 
with his incorruptible and creative 
honesty, “They play better than we do”. 
It was one of the great moments and | 
was very happy that I did not miss it. 
I was so “floored” by the experience and 
so taken with watching Ory that I can- 
not remember to whom he made that 
statement. I was standing off to one side 
and he was talking to a group of people 
which included some members of the 
Lewis band. I didn’t remember until 
much later that his head was up and his 
jaw was out when he said it and for a 
slight man, Ory’s got a lot of jaw. | 
really felt the weight of that statement. 
So, winding up the old year and laying 
it away and turning to face the new one 
coming on, my best advice jazz-wise is; 
“Don’t forget to mess around” and 
right along with that one “Take it easy, 
Honey”. 


(Continued from page 20) 


blues men (or women) are tasteless and 
brash. Lowell Fulson, (London L1199) 
for example. Fulson is a far cry from 
the Up-Country style of Blind Lemon or 
Blind Blake (although he sings in the 
grand tradition). He is not for the 
“folksy-wolksy” collector (to borrow 
the phrase used by Mr. Lightly and 
Politely), but he is a singer worthy to be 
on any broadminded collector’s shelves. 

“I Love My Baby” features Fulson in 


a fine swinging number. His pianist has 
great feeling for this kind of music (I 
wish I knew his name, he is worthy of 
recognition), and there is some fine 
guitar (electric) which is played, I think 
by Fulson himself. The lyrics of this side 
are not particularly original, but they 
have a good ‘bluesy’ tang to them and 
Fulson sings them with obvious relish. 
The backing,““The Blues Come Rolling 
In” is even better—a lovely slow blues 
with a really great, full-blooded accom- 
paniment. Here is a small band that 
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really backs the singer—no attempt to 
over blow, and therefore tonal 
distortion. Once again the pianist is the 
outstanding member of the group. 
He deserves the highest praise for this is 
great blues piano by any standard. 
I recommend this record to all and 
sincerely hope the enterprise of the 
Decca-Brunswick group (and particul- 
arly London Records) will be justified. 
This item deserves to sell in large 
quantities. We can do with a lot more of 
Mr. Lowell Fulson. 

JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES 

While on the subject of Decca-Bruns- 
wick releases I cannot pass on without 
making some mention of the wonderful 
stuff they are issuing on LP’s. Of par- 
ticular interest to readers of this column 
are the Blind Lemon Jefferson, and the 
Louis Armstrong accompaniments to 
various blues singers. When _ these 
records arrive for review I will have 
more to say on the subject of Blind 
Blind Lemon and Louis, but at the mo- 
ment I wish to urge everyone to support 
the Jazz Archives series on London 
Records. 

This is the very first time that a major 
company has gone all out to cater for 
the purist and lover of New Orleans and 
blues music, and could mean the reissue 
of some of those great masterpieces from 
the Paramount and Black Swan labels. 
All that is needed is support from the 
public.—I sincerely hope they get it. 
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Once upon a time, a poor jaded 
columnist was sitting in front of a 
blank piece of paper wondering how on 
earth he could string together all the 
club news, plugs, gossip items and 
peoples’ names into something which 
didn’t read too much like a reprint of 
the London Telephone Directory, when 
he thought up the ‘Big Celebrity 
Gimmick’. The idea is simple but 
effective : take any celebrity (Diana 
Dors and Gregory Peck are this 
season’s O.K. names) and subject them 
to a whirlwind tour of the Jazz haunts, 
noting all their comments, or, as 
usually happens, making up comments 
for them. The beauty of this system 
is that you can print all those blatant 
plugs, and, incidentally, all those nasty 
little digs which you hesitate to write 
under your own name, whilst apparent- 
ly confining yourself to an objective and 
factual introduction to each club. 


Well, we don’t know Diana Dors or 
Gregory Peck, so we dreamed up a new 
twist and sponsored a tour by a nonen- 
tity—in this case a simple but well 
proportioned chick. As it turned out, 
most of her comments were nothing 
short of ridiculous, some libellous, anda 
few, just plain unprintable—you'll see 
what we mean later on. 


THE LYTTELTON CLUB. 


Any Saturday night that you feel the 
need for a lungful of steaming air 
purifier, this is the place to go. The 
manufacturers have thoughtfully hung 
an advertisement for their product at 
about that point on the stairs where its 
full effect first hits you. The club was 
packed (we’ve never seen it any other 
way) and the sale of soft drinks was 
terrific. We noticed that the mass 
exodus to the pub around the corner 
just doesn’t exist any more so maybe this 
cola campaign is having some effect 
after all. 


Bruce Turner was on his best form and 
his solo on ‘Rose Room’ was worth 
every inch of the struggle to the band- 
stand end of the club. The young lady 
who accompanied us seemed to feel 
that the band would be better with a 
trombone—we passed. She also thought 


HamRoll Haretson / | 
Pig Trotters 


that dancing would be fun but we 
demurred. Asked for a few succinct 
comments on the club, all she could 
manage was “Oh, I think it’s very nice, 
but isn’t it noisy!” After this un- 
promising start we tried a different tack, 
and on the following evening we took 
her to the Flamingo. 


WHERE FLAMINGOS FLY. 


We started off on the wrong foot by 
trying to get in through the Mapleton 
Restaurant, and were politely shown the 
door (to the club that is) which is by 
the stage door of the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. As we came in Tony Hall was 


THE VIC LEWIS BAND 


PLAYS THE BANDBOX 


introducing the Tony Kinsey Trio, and 
that of course means Dill Jones. The 
Club was hot, crowded and dimly lit, 
and, as far as we were concerned, the 
music was great. Later on Don Rendell 
had a go at another of those tunes he’d 
never blown before—we just wish we 
could do it like that after practice. Our 
protegé was on better form this time. 
She liked Dill Jones and Tommy 
Whittle but wished Tony Kinsey would 
tone it down a bit so that she could hear 
Dill. When we suggested that she 
seemed to prefer modern, to traditional 
jazz (we ignored that Bruce Turner 
episode of the night before) she explain- 
ed that she liked the club better, especia- 
lly the flashlight photographer—‘Just 
like in a film”. 


This is where a lesser column would 
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from 


JACK HIGGINS 
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and 
TONY HALL 


have given up; but, being made of 
sterner stuff, we persevered. 


WOOD GREEN AND THE DELTA. 


We spent most of the following 
Sunday evening on an assortment of 
London’s Transport between Wood 
Green and Wardour Street but managed 
to spend some time at both the Fish- 
mongers Arms (Wood Green Jazz 
Club to you) and the Benelux Restaur- 
ant (Pete Payne’s second attempt at a 
West End Delta Jazz Club). Our 
offer as escorts to the young lady of the 
previous excursion had been turned 
down in favour of a visit to “*The Robe”’, 
so we cheated, and took an equally 
delectable, and, as it turned out, even 
less discerning chick. 


The Ian Christie Group was playing at 
Wood Green. As in the other clubs, 
there was very little light, and, as there 
were plenty of people, this heightened 
the atmosphere. At the Delta we found 
the Ken Colyer Band and the same lack 
of light, but as there was only a sprink- 
ling of people, the effect was downright 
gloomy. The lan Christie Group 
included Dickie Hawdon, whose solo on 
‘The Man I love’ was good enough to 
make people stop dancing and listen— 
in a traditional club this is unheard of. 
Alan Root played some swinging piano, 
and apparently knows how to play with 
both hands—this also in a traditional 
club is unheard of. 


Our companion plied us with questions 
concerning the people, the way to go 
home, the time, the name of the compére 
and the decorations; particularly the 
purpose of the two lighted candles, one 
on each side of the stage—we suspect 
that she didn’t notice that there was a 
band. Her comments at the Delta were 
not on the highest level and Ken Col- 
yer’s music was beyond her, so we gave 
it up and went home. 


This was when we abandoned our 
new twist; madea mental note to get to 
know Miss Dors or Mr. Peck; and 
finished the thing off on our own. 
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THE BANDBOX, CY LAURIE AND 
THE JAILHOUSE 


A week later we set off, unhampered, 
for the Bandbox, completely unprepared 
for the vastness of an undertaking 
which can’t possibly go under the simple 
heading of a club. On the night that we 
went, upward of fifty musicians were 
playing (we lost count at fortyseven) in 
two separate places, often at the same 
time. We were overpowered by Ted 
Heath, pulverised by Kenny Graham, 
rocked by the Jazz at the Bandbox 
unit, including Jo Harriott and soothed 
by Ken Sykora and Bruce Turner. We 
heard official reports that the Johnny 
Rogers Band and the Jimmy Walker 
Group from West Bromwich were 
playing somewhere during the evening 
but we didn’t actually see them. 

The main part of the club is, we surmise 
the restaurant proper of The Cafe 
Anglais and is well ventilated and 
spacious. The bar upstairs is not so 
spacious, but it is the bar and offers 
drinking music by the Ken Sykora Six. 
Downstairs in the club proper we 
detected compere Jack Higgins announ- 
cing to row upon row of slim waisted 
mack truck shoulders ; avid escorts 
to the denizens of the black-backed 
Nylon territory. The Bandbox must 
surely be the ultimate in modern jazz 
clubs. 

The Cy Laurie Club is its counterpart 
at the other end of the scale. This is the 
land of the brass earings, the skintight 
trousers and the unwashed foot. The 
quality of the music dosen’t seem to be 
important—we tried for a long while to 
find some kind of word for the band, 
but only one came to mind—‘lusty’. 
The furnishings are austere, but that 
doesn’t matter as it seems fashionable to 
sit on the floor. The lighting is the 
dimmest, and it’s advisable to stand for 
a minute or so just inside the door to 
get acclimatized. When you have, 
you'll reckon that you've been science- 
fictioned into another world. We toyed 
with the vision of the Bandbox clientele 
being transferred en bloc into Mac's 
Windmill Street, and vice versa: and 
wondered which of the two groups of 
people would be more surprised at the 
appearance of the other. 

We left the Cy Laurie Club mainly 
because we picked up the habit of 
regular breathing as children, and 
headed for the Creole. When we got to 
Gerrard Street, we found that the 
Creole had been closed and turned into 
the Jailhouse Club—the home, seven 
nights a week, of jazz, calypsos, blues, 
Carribean songs,African music, coloured 
cabaret and dancing. The only possible 
fault with this paragon of a jazz club was 
that we couldn't find it. We were told 


it was in Greek Street, and we looked so 
hard for it that the police thought we 
were suspicious characters, and moved 
us on. If anybody locates it, they might 
let us know, it sounds too good to be 
true. 

This was where we had to break off 
the tour as the editor was starting his 
monthly scream for copy. We realise 
that it wasn’t exhaustive (in the numer- 
ical sense, that is) as we just stuck a 
pin into the club ads. column. If we 
missed your club, don’t bother to write 
and thank us—we know how you feel. 
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@ JACK HIGGINS WRITES @ 

More modern jazz clubs are cropping 

up throughout the country. On Thurs- 
days there is a new club opened called 
the Starlift which meets at the “Marquis” 
in Stevenage. They have a small 
resident group under the leadership of 
Denny Olive. Secretary David Warren 
will be pleased to hear from any modern 
jazz fans in his area. 
: Possibly the finest modern jazz club 
outside London is the Parkway, which 
meets every Monday at the Parkway 
Restaurant, Welwyn Garden City. The 
club itself is lucky in having luxurious 
dance floors and lounges and is fully 
licensed. The programmes that secre- 
taries Brian Delormé and Bill Bailee are 
presenting, put many London clubs to 
shame. They have already had practi- 
tically every name musician, and their 
big night on 28th December sees the 
full Scott Ork, The Victor Feldman 
Quartet, The Derek Smith Trio, the 
horns of Jimmy Skidmore and Don 
Rendell and most of the star musicians 
from the Heath band. 

Nearer town, the Academic, ‘Prince of 
Wales’, Ravenscourt Park is still flour- 
ishing and is definitely a musicians club, 
for here most of the boys drop in for a 
blow on their night off. 

Another jazz club that is growing 
rapidly in strength is the Club 13 at 
West Bromwich. Secretary Pat Pattin- 
son runs this at the Minuet Ballroom 
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every Monday evening, where apart 
from the resident Jimmy Walker group, 
he is now booking guest artistes from 

London. 

Still pressing ahead with their ambit- 
ious programme, the management of 
the Bandbox Club have inaugurated a 
scheme whereby the out-of-town jazz 
fans can visit the Bandbox Club at 
greatly reduced prices. They have over 
thirty coaches at their disposal and are 
running them at bare cost. The first 
time this was put in operation was 6th 
December, when they brought in nearly 
100 fans from Birmingham and another 
hundred from Welwyn Garden City. 
Already, arrangements are in hand now 
to bring fans in from Coventry, Nun- 
eaton, Herne Bay and Hinckley. Any 
of you jazz fans interested in this are 
invited to write direct to the Bandbox 
Club. 

Received a letter from Annie Ross, 
recently, who is looking forward to the 
opportunity of appearing in this coun- 
try shortly. Annie’s first record has just 
been released in this country on Esquire 
and is already making a hit. Most of 
you will remember Annie as the Scots 
born girl who toured Europe only a 
short time ago with the Lionel Hampton 
band. 

Also seen around town is the coloured 
blues singer—Georgia Lee. Georgia 
who hails from Australia has as yet 
to be discovered by the jazz public over 
here. She has been appearing at Lon- 
don’s exclusive Astor Club, but has not 
yet got around to appearing in spots 
where the fans can afford to hear her— 
more’s the pity. 

STUDIO 51 

I understand from Vi Hylan, boss of 
the Studio “51°, that she is giving the 
club the new look treatment ; com- 
pletely redecorating the place knock- 
ing down walls; putting in new seating 
arrangements and lighting. Vi obvious- 
ly intends to make this one of the more 
luxurious clubs in London. With the 
modern jazz club war growing, one 
wonders what the next move will be. 
I fully expect to see one or two of them 
close up within the next few months. 
In the meantime, the musicians, who 
do “the rounds” must be earning more 
money than they ever thought possible. 
It is strange when you come to consider 
that the jazz activities in London these 
days possibly outweigh even those in 
America. There are only two major jazz 
spots left open in New York and I 
understand that the jazz scene in Paris is 
far worse that it has been for a long time. 
It would appear that our French 
friends are getting a little tired of Dixie- 
land music, and there is now a definite 
swing towards the modern. France has 
yet to produce any outstanding music- 
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ians, so they rely to a great extent on 
visiting Americans. Mary Lou Williams 
is over there at the moment and apart 
from her engagements at The Ringside 
and the club specially opened in her 


honour “The Mary Lou”, we under- 
stand she has been playing a few 
sessions with Don Byas and Co. She 
recently recorded seven sides for French 
Vogue. 


@ SAYS DOUG WHITTON @ 


Dropped in recently on a Melodisc 
recording session at Gui de Buire’s 
palatial Bond Street Studios. E.M.I., 
by the way, are also using Gui de Buire 
quite a lot these days—they’ve finally 
got wise to the dreary sounds being 
produced at their own Abbey Road 
studios, and have allowed Humphrey 
Lyttelton and Johnny Dankworth, amo- 
ong others, to record at G. de B. We 
await the results with interest. 


To return to the session in question, 
it featured a group of coloured West 
Indian musicians who are more or less 
the Melodisc house band these days, 
since under a variety of picturesque 
Caribbean pseudonyms they appear on 
almost all that company’s calypso 
records. This particular session, how- 
ever, consisted of four excellent and 
exciting Latin-American instrumentals 
featuring the guitar wizardry of lanky 
Fitzroy Coleman, trumpet man Pete 
Joachim, pianist Russell Henderson, 
tenorman George Roberts, _bassist- 
Rupert Nurse, and gang of bongo- 
bashers, conga-ticklers and marracca- 
shakers. 


At the same time I was introduced to 
coloured vocalist Helen Davies, who 
is at present understudying somebody or 
other in the “Paris to Piccadilly” show 
at the Prince of Wales. She has no 
business to be understudying anybody; 
she is attractive enough and talented 
enough to become a big name. Impres- 
arios, bookers, etc., please note. She 
sang two numbers on this session, one a 
coverage job on “Tomato”, a saucy 
but pleasant number of which Marie 
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Paris 


Bryant’s version has been a very big 
seller. The other side, I regret to note, 
had a most unamusing and in fact 
puerile lyric, full of objectionable and 
unfunny double-entendre. This lyric, the 
writer of which ought to be ashamed of 
himself, was set to an excellent R. & B. 
tune. 


The tune was excellent, and so it 
should have been—it was lifted com- 
pletely from a current U.S. hit, “One 
Scotch, One Bourbon and One Beer”, 
by Amos Milburn on the Aladdin 
label, and written by Rudy Toombs, 
who is probably the leading R. & B. 
composer in the States to-day. I am 
sorry indeed that Miss Davies should 
be mixed up with such a nasty piece of 
musical chicanery, and I hope that in the 
near future she is able to record with the 
material and accompaniment her talent 
deserves. 


@ TONY HALL SPEAKING @ 


We'd like, in this, the first month of 
‘54, to discuss in brief a few of the 
youngsters who have made their mark 
on the modern jazz scene in 1953. 


Our Outstanding New Musician award 
goes unquestionably to the twenty-one 
year-old, still officially semi-professional 
London-born pianist, Derek Smith. 
This boy is a “natural” if ever there was 
one, and may already be the finest of 
his kind in the country. We sincerely 
believe that, in a few years time, he'll 
establish himself as the greatest Britain’s 
produced since Shearing. 


Of the others, let’s first consider 


The Saxists : In this era of inter- 
minable tenormen, surprisingly few new 
ones have made any appreciable impact. 
By far the most exciting of “the few” is 
a boy by the name of Ronnie Ross, who 
is as exhilarating to listen to as almost 
anyone we know. He possesses a some- 
what Sonny Stitt-ish sense of swing and 
an original (yes, really!) approach to his 
horn. Another young tenor who pro- 
mises extremely well is Norman Goodall. 
Both these boys blow best with their 
friend and idol, Don Rendell. 
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The only new altoist of interest that we 
can recall is a Konitz-conscious lad from 
the RAF named Jim Cormack, of whom 
we hope to hear more on demobilisation. 
Of the baritone-blowers, we shall reme- 
mber Lennie Dawes, who is at last able 
to express the interesting ideas that have 
been latent in him since he first took 
up alto. 


Sax P.S. A word for the Most Improv- 
ed of the Year—Bob Efford, now with 
Geraldo. We derived so much pleasure 
from his playing this year. 

The Brassmen : Again, as in 1952, 
there was an appalling shortage of good 
players who are also capable of blowing 
jazz. The exception to this generalisation 
is Basil Kirchin’s red-haired soloist, 
Bobby Orr, who is excellent as section- 
and jazz-man. Then, of course, there’s 
Les Condon, who is capable of so much, 
but still requires more confidence. Even 
so, he produces the only jazz on a Miles 
Davis pick-up group kind of kick that 
you'll hear around and about. There's 
also a young man named Harry Smart 
with the Oscar Rabin Band for whom 
you should keep your ears open. 


The Rhythm : Derek Smith apart, 
the new pianist whose work we remem- 
ber most clearly is Leeds-born Norman 
Allen, now ‘ton the boats’. Of the 
Londoners, young Terry Shannon also 
shows signs of being extremely good. 

Of the guitarists, Ray Dempsey has 
lived up to his promise in °52, as has 
friend Ken Sykora, currently heading 
his own Sextet. And former (Mick) 
Mulligan dixielander, Jimmy Currie 
came up with the Years’s Most Original 
Group, his piano-less Quartet. 


Of the bassists, Kenny Napper contin- 
ued to improve his already fine musician- 
ship and a beaty boy named Bill Sut- 
cliffe appeared on the jazz scene. 


Of the drummers, definitely the most 
important jazzman to appear was Bill 
Eyden, who deservedly landed the cov- 
eted job in Steve Race’s “Teleclub™ 
group. He’s probably the beatiest to 
come along since Phil Seaman. Another 
percussionist who particularly impressed 
us in °53 was Don Lawson, now almost 
a ‘veteran’ among the new boys. His 
sympathetic, adult and extremely intell- 
igent playing with the Kenny Baker 
Quartet has given us a lot of ‘kicks’. 


THERE YOU HAVE IT, then. Not a 
year when new stars were to be found in 
abundance—but one in which the few 
who broke down the “closed shop” 
door were very promising indeed, espec- 
ially young Derek Smith. The outlook 
for British jazz looks bright. 

MAY WE TAKE this opportunity of 
wishing you all a happy and swinging 
1954. 
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A DOZEN SIDES 


OF GERMAN JAZZ 


I recently had occasion to spend a few 
weeks in Germany—a country where 
(even before Hitler) jazz had always 
appeared singularly uncongenial to the 
national mentality. 

I expected to find bad to middling 
imitations of the bad to middling bands 
that had been brought over for the 
entertainment of American troops: | 
found instead some of the best jazz in 
Europe ! 

Why this should be so is a question I 
shall not attempt to answer at this 
Stage. But to open up a chapter of jazz 
history that will be as new to most jazz 
collectors in this country as it was to me, 
I shall try to introduce the new German 
jazzmen through half a dozen commer- 
cially available records—the best six that 
I came across during my stay there. 
Needless to say, the selection is highly 
personal and can make no claim to 
completeness. Let me make only one 
reservation : the absence of traditional 
jazz is not my choice but that of the 
German recording companies who have 
treated their revivalists with a disdain 
they do not deserve. Not only is there 
no good record of German N.O. jazz on 
sale : there is none at all. 

On the other hand, there are some 
superb modernists—three of them (AI- 
bert Mangelsdorff, trombone : Paul 
Kuhn, piano; and Hans Koller, tenor) 
the equals of the best Americans on 
‘their respective instruments. 

I'll start with two records which contain 
these men. 

1. Brunswick 86016 LPB. 


“MIDNIGHT IN MUNICH” 

This is an LP featuring three different 
bands-the Paul Kuhn Trio. Max Greger’s 
17-piece orchestra, and the Dixie Max- 
imators (a six-piece Condon-type out- 
fit) plus three “all star” soloists. The 
The disc was cut at a concert to cele- 
brate the 500th jazz broadcast from 
Radio Munich. Although recorded in a 
theatre, with all the usual crowd noises 
filtering in, the disc has a remarkable 
felicity. There are nine numbers which 
I will take up one by one. 

“The Man I Love” is the Trio side. 
Kuhn is accompanied by Max Biitter- 
mann (bass) and Teddy Paris (drums). 
Biittermann normally plays trombone 
in Max Greger’s R.& B. outfit. Teddy 
Paris is Germany’s poll-winning No. | 


Reviewed by 


drummer. The three of them make a 
very pretty sound indeed. Kuhn’s off- 
beat accents, reminiscent of a modern 
Hines, have an astounding rhythmic 
independence. His harmonic ideas are 
advanced, his melodic invention is rich 
and original, and his touch is gentle, 
yet masculine. Biittermann plays 
teautifully toned bass, simple in pattern, 
yet always aware of the right note to lend 
rhythmic impulse. — Paris plays mostly 
brushes, accenting with the bass drum, 
yet his beat has the ingenuity of a good 
bop man, with great shading of tone 
and a fine variety of cross rhythms. 
This is the simplest and best of the nine 
numbers on this disc. 


“Muskrat Ramble” by the weirdly 
named Dixie Maximators is a pseudo 
dixieland side. The result hardly bears 
listening, whether from a modern or a 
traditional point of view. 


“How High The Moon” features 
Giinter Fuhlisch, the trombone player 
from Hamburg, with a section of the 
Greger orchestra. This chappy has fine 
technique but uncertain taste. There are 
traces of Bill Harris influence—the same 
declamatory phrases, the same dragged 
recitative, the same impersonation of a 
good guy gone wrong. 


“M M Boogie” is the counterpart of the 

Dixie Maximators side. If you like 
boogie as I do, you want to listen to 
Pete Johnson, Ammons, Meade Lux or 
Pinetop. If you like modern piano, as | 
do too, you want to listen to Bud or 
Errol. 
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“Rosetta” features the clarinet of Hugo 

Strasser. Superb tone, unbelievable 
control, and ihe accuracy of a 
perfectionist are coupled here with 
stylistic influences rare among modern 
clarinettists—Artie Shaw and Barney 
Bigard. “Perdido” is the best big 
band side. 


The disc opens with an ensemble riff 
followed by a drum break. Then alto, 
piano, alto trombone, trumpet, tenor and 
more ensemble figures. Delle Hansch, the 
alto player, starts off cool and in good 
taste, then lapses into atrocious “Tlin- 
oise’”. Greger, ranked by many as 
Germany's number one tenor man, 
follows more or less the same pattern, 
starting with some lovely Lester-like 
stuff, then going all to pieces with 
buzz saw trouble. Fuhlisch’s trom- 
bone again excellent in tone and control 
but objectionable in style and phrasing. 
Bunge, a brilliant trumpet man with 
echoes of Harry Edison and Howard 
McGhee, blows, for my taste, too many 
notes : but then, I’m constitutionally 
unable to accept alto phrasing on a 
trumpet. Star of the disc, as of the trio 
side: Paul Kuhn with some tasteful, 
swingy, original and superbly executed 
piano. 

“The Beat”, “Night Train” and ‘*Festi- 
val Riff” are band numbers led by 
Greger on tenor. A dead ringer for an 
American coloured tenor player in a 
small jive outfit, Greger has enormous 
beat; a fierce tone; great strength. All 
three numbers are blues riffs that swing 
more than I’ve ever heard any English 
big band swing. As a man_ who 
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thinks that jazz is primarily music 
with a beat, I'll trade you Kenton for 
Greger. Any takers ? 

2. Telefunken 11367 

MAX GREGER COMBO. 

If you want to hear Greger in his 
natural surroundings, this is it. Listen 
to it and if you can tellon first hearing 
that this is not an American R & B 
unit from one of the obscure race lists, 
you’re smarter than I. 

“Leapin’ With Max” is just what the 
title says—a jump number played by 
rasping tenor, with fierce off-beat 
punctuation from drums, followed by 
an ensemble blues riff, piercing high 
altitude trumpet, more buzz-bomb tenor 
64 single notes that make you run to 
the turntable half a dozen times to see if 
the needle isn’t really stuck after all, 
then coda. 

“Night Train” opens with Duke's 
haunting “Happy Go Lucky Local” 
theme on tenor, followed either by 
baritone or by Greger himself with 
completely changed tone. If it is Greger 
the man is truly remarkable, for althou- 
gh the register here is tenor, the tone is 
like Bechet playing baritone. Not exact- 
ly tasteful or thoughtful stuff—but Lord, 
what a relief after all the tortured, 
introvert blowing at the home front. 

3. Telefunken 11470: 


GERMAN ALL STARS. 

I don’t know how these boys were 
elected, but this seems to be one of those 
sessions like MM or NME All Star 
recordings with which our record shops 
are now annually graced. The only 
thing in favour of the German version is 
that they've divided their nine winners 
into two groups of four and five respect- 
ively ; that way you can at least hear 
some of them. 

“Festival Riff’ has Fred Bunge on 
trumpet, Giinter Fuhlisch on trombone, 
Max Greger on tenor, and Teddy 
Paris on drums. The thing begins 
with rhythm section intro, followed 
by an exposition of theme played 
by the horns, then a Greger solo 
on tenor, better in tone than any of the 
previous sides but still little more than 
a glorified raspterry, then over to 
Fuhlisch on trombone backed by a nice 
riff from the other horns. Bunge next 
takes over on trumpet, sounding here 
like a cross between Hackett and Mc 
Ghee, a rhythm section fade out 
gimmick, pause, and on to last chorus 
played straight by the horns. If it didn’t 
swing like mad, it would be dull as hell. 
But—and this is the clincher—it does 
Swing. 

“Gondel Riff”, the flip-over, starts with 
drums, then into the riff played by the 
horns followed by guitar (Gerd Huhns) 
then Paul Kuhn on piano as _ usual 


stealing the show with a variation that 
is sheer delight. 
4. Brunswick 82769 : 


HANS KOLLER QUINTET. 
This is it. The first record of this group, 
almost comple‘ely unknown in Germany 
at that time, came out in the U.S. on 
DISCOVERY, during a month when 
practically no one was recording modern 
jazz in the Bonn Republic. And now, 
here, is the first German recording—the 
best of the lot, in my opinion. The balan- 
ce is enviable, the surface is almost 
noiseless, the range is close to ffrr, 
and the music deserves the treatment 
it gets. Personnel on both sides is 
the same ; Hans Koller (tenor), Albert 
Mangelsdorff (trombone), Jutta Hipp 
(piano), Franz R6der (bass), Rudi 
Sehring (drums). Although — there 
is a piano; although there is no 
trumpet ; and although there is a tenor 
instead of a baritone, the only thing 
that this record reminds me of is the 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet. There is the 
same balance, the same relationship 
between the two horns, the same cool 
yet crisp texture, the same feeling for 
freedom within a disciplined framework. 
“"S Wonderful”, the old Gershwin 
tune has its teeth extracted and emer- 
ges as a neutral theme sounding like 
“Yes Sir, That’s My Baby”, and pro- 
viding material for abstract speculation 
by the two horns. The alternation of 
tenor and trombone soli, harmonized 
duets with piano chords, free counter- 
point and brief unison of the two horns 
is enough to fill any ten inch side with 
meaning. The best cool music, bar none, 
that I have heard coming out of Europe. 
“Honeysuckle Rose”, the reverse, is 
the more moving performance, viewed 
as a whole, because the theme seems to 
have more to give to Mangelsdorff and 
Koller. The former obviously is influen- 
ced by J.J. and Winding—but he has an 
independent mind ; his tone, I think, is 
superior to his American colleagues, and 
his phrasing, if it owes anything to any- 
one, resembles Mulligan’s on baritone 
more than any trombone playing that 
I can recall. 
5. Brunswick 82637: 


HELMUT ZACHARIAS AND HIS 
SAX GROUP. 

This is odd stuff—a fiddler backed by 
seven Saxes, piano, guitar, bass and 
drums. None of the names in the sax 
section mean anything to me, but they 

lay with tremendous punch—so much 
so that I still find it hard to believe the 
label which claims that no brass is 
hidden in tke sax pile. The bass player 
the superb Hans Last of the German 

All Star side, is the only man I can 
recognise from the label. Zacharias, like 
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Asmussen, is a geniline jazzman who 
likes to play the clown. He used to be 
Germany’s bright new hope of jazz in 
the first post war years but has recently 
Started recording a lot of commercial 
music and has thus been disowned by the 
German jazz fraternity. I do not share 
their opinion. 

“C Jam Blues’ swings like blazes. 
There is an alto played almost without 
vibrato and at the range of a soprano, 
which has enormous vitality. Zacharias, 
playing the fool, doesa take off on Slam 
with a unison passage hummed in tune 
to his fiddle. But how he swings! 
How the whole thing breathes an air of 
fun and games, if you see what I mean. 
It’s musicianly, yet funny. 

“Blue Moon’, the reverse, has a 
remarkable vocal by a chap named 
Giinter Schnittjer who sings American 
like an American, with fine diction, good 
tone, and a huge baritone voice. 

6. Brunswick 82478 : 


KURT EDELHAGEN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 


This is the fabulous precision band that 
you've all heard about. Again, this is 
not my kettle of fish, but the accuracy 
and tone of the orchestra really is some- 
thing to behold. I say without hesitation 
that there’s never been anything like it in 
this country—and I'd be hard put to 
find an American comparison. 


“Presto from the Fantasy in Bepop” is 
Zacharias’ composition. There is a le- 
gitimate opening, making you believe 
that you are listening to some neo-class- 
ical string quartet. Then sustained 
chords from the saxes, a drum break 
and off into a bop riff. A little from the 
sax section, some Slam Stewart stuff 
from Zacharias, more bop quotes, some 
nice cool alto by Franz van Klenck, 
good tenor (Paul Martin?) It isn’t bop— 
but it’s good swing music, and for once, 
inspired by Zacharias, the Edelhagen 
crew loosens up and almost creates 
something like a beat. 

“How High The Moon”, our last side, 
is almost all Zacharias’s. He plays his 
fiddle with fierce tone that sounds like an 
angry Pee Wee Russell. Again, this is 
closer to swing than bop—but how many 
big band performances with fiddle can 
you recall that really swing ? 


To sum up : the strangest thing about 

German jazz is that it has a beat, swings, 
and seems to be having a good time. 
Accuracy, fine intonation, and all the 
other qualities associated with an old 
musical tradition and the rigid discipline 
that we are used to from German 
legitimate musicians are, of course, 
hardly surprising: but genuine jazz 
feeling is. 
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ADAMS, ALBERTA 
Messing Around With the Blues & This Morning 


Chess 1551 
ADAMS, JO JO 
Rebecca & Call My Baby Parrot 788 
AMMONS, GENE 

United 164 


Stairway to the Stars & Jim Dog 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 

‘Zat You, Santa Claus & Cool Yule 
BERT, EDDIE 

Ming Tree & All the Things You Are 
BIG DUKE 

Hello Baby & Hey, Dr Kinsey 
BLACKWELL, OTIS 

Daddy Rollin’ Stone & Tears, Tears, Tears Jay Dee 784 
BLAND, BOBBY BLUE 


Decca 28943 
Discovery 169 
Flair 1018 


No Blow, No Show & Army Blues Duke 115 
BOOKER, JOHN LEE 

Blue Monday & Lovin’ Guitar Man De Luxe 6004 
BOSTIC, EARL 

Off Shore & Don't You Do It King 4683 


BOYD, EDDIE 

Tortured Soul & That's When! Miss You So Chess!552 
BRADSHAW, TINY 
South of the Orient & Later 
BROWN, PINEY 
Ooh, You Bring Out the Wolf & Don’t Pass Me By 


King 4664 


Jubilee 5130 
BYAS, DON 
i'm In the Mood for Love& Tenderly Seeco 10.008 
Because of You & Vanity Secco 10.009 


CELL BLOCK SEVEN 
Mama Don't Allow It & Tin Roof Blues Columbia40105 
CHRISTIAN, CHARLIE & DIZZY GILLESPIE 
Up On Teddy’s Hill & Guy’s Got To Go & On With 
Charlie Christian & Down On Teddy's Hill & 
Stardust & Kerouac (LP) Esoteric ES}-4 
COHN, AL 
I'm Tellin’ Ya & Jane Street & That's What You 
Think & Ah-Moore (LP) Progressive PLP3004 
CLOVERS, THE 
The Feeling is So Good & Comin’ On Atlantic 1010 
CRISS, SONNY & TOMMY TURK 
The First One & Calidad & Blues For the Boppers & 
Tornado & The Beat & Bye Bye Blues & Encore 
& Two 8y Four (LP) Clef MGC!22 
DAMERON, TADD 
Philly J. J. & Choose Now & Dial **B’’ For Beauty & 
Theme of No Repeat (LP) Prestige PRLPIS9 
EDISON, HARRY 
These Foolish Things & Indiana & September In the 
Rain & Pennies From Heaven (LP) Pacific Jazz LP-4 
O’FARRILL, CHICO 
Cuban Biues & JATP Mambo & Taboo & Avocadoes 
& Alamandra & Sin Titulo & Duerme & Disappearance 
(LP) Clef MGC131 
Flamingo & Bright One & Dance One & Last One 
& Guess What & It Ain't Necessarily So & Heat 
Wave & Cry Baby Blues (LP) Clef MGC132 
FITZGERALD. ELLA 
The Greatest There Is & | Wonder What Kind of 
Guy You'd Be Decca 28930 
GETZ, STAN 
Pennies From Heaven & Budo & Jumpin’ With 
Symphony Sid & Yesterdays (LP) Roost 411 
You Go To My Head & Fools Rush In (LP) 


Roya! Roost 578 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY 
Diz’ Tune & Grooving the Nursery Rhymes 


Atlantic 1011 
GONZALES, BABS 
Get Out That Bed & The Boss Is Back 
GORDON, STOMP 
What's Her Whimsey, Dr. Kinsey & Juicy Lucy 
Mercury 70246 
Mercury 70233 


Savoy 1115 


Dragnet & Sloppy Daddy Blues 
HAMPTON, LIONEL 
The Nearness of You & Stompin’ At the Savoy (LP) 


Clef MGC-142 

HARRIS, BILL 
Bill not Phil & You're Blase & D’Anjou & Imagination 
& Biiou & Poogerini & Gloomy Sunday & 
Blackstrap (LP) Clef MGC-125 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 
Please, Louise & Nearer My Love To Thee 
HAYES, LINDA 
Yours For the Asking & Take Me Back 

Hollywood 45-1003 


King 4668 


RECENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Compiled by 
STANLEY DANCE 


HODGES, JOHNNY 

Duke's Blues & Tea For Two & Rosanne & 

Tenderly & Below the Azores & Jeep's Blues & 
What's I'm Gotchere (LP) Clef MGC-128 

HOLIDAY JOE 

My Funny Valentine & And Now it's Love 


Prestige 1305 
HENDERSON, BIG BERTHA 
Rock, Daddy, Rock & Tears In My Eyes 


HEYWOOD, EDDIE 
The Moon Was Yellow & You Too, You Too 


Decca 28893 
HILL, GLADYS 
Don't Touch My Bow! & Prison Bound Peacock 1618 


HINES, EARL 


Chance 1143 


In the Attic & When | Dream of You King 4667 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 
Lightnin’ Jump & Late in the Evening TNT 8002 


Merry Christmas & Happy New Year Decca 48306 

HOUSTON, JO 

Blowin’ Crazy & Goin’ Crazy 

JACKSON-HARRIS HERD 

Sue Loves Mabel & Tutti Frutti 

JACKSON, LI'L SON 

Little Girl & Dirty Work 

JACKSON, MAHALIA 

| Wonder If | Will Rest & Come To Jesus Apollo 278 

JACQUET, ILLINOIS 

Port of Rico & Cool Rage & Somewhere Along 

the Way & Lean Baby & Bluesitis & Swinging 

Home & One-nighter Boogie & On the Sunny 

Side of the Street (LP) Clef MGC129 

JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 

jam Session Blues & Ballad Medley & The Trumpet 

Battle & Cottontail & Oscar Peterson Trio & Gene 

Krupa Trio & The Drum Battle (Rich & Krupa) 

(3 x 12 inch LP) Clef MG Vol. 15 

JOHNSON, BUDD 

Off Shore & Don't Take Your Love From Me 
Atlantic 1013 


Modern 917 
Mercury 89052 
Imperial 5259 


JOHNSON, BUDDY 

A-12 & I'm Just Your Fool 

KING, B. B. 

Blind Love & Why Did You Leave Me 
KING PLEASURE 

Sometimes I'm Happy & This Is Always 
LINGLE, PAUL (piano) 
Sister Kate & Louisiana Rag 
LITTLE CAESAR 

What Kind of a Fool is He ? & Wonder Why I'm 
Leaving ? Big Town 110 
LUCAS, BUDDY 
Let’s Get the Party & | Know What I'm Doin’ 


Victor 20-5508 
MCGHEE, HOWARD 
Jarm & Goodbye & Futurity & Shabozz & Tranquility 
& Ittapanna (LP) Blue Note 5024 
McGHEE, STICKS 


Mercury 70251 
RPM 395 
Prestige 860 
Good Time Jazz 88 


Dealin’ from the Bottom & lungle Juice King 4672 
McHARGUE, ROSY 
Don't Bring Me Posies Allied 5009 


McLAWLER, SARAH 

Body and Soul & Yesterdays 
McNEELY, BIG JAY 

3-D & Texas Turkey 
MATTHEWS, MAT 
Nearness of You & Bag’s Groove 


Brunswick 84024 
Federal 12151 
Brunswick 80234 


Easy Melody & Off Shore Coral 61084 
MEMPHIS MINNIE 
Kissing In the Dark & World of Trouble —‘J.0.B. 1101 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

All the Things You Are & La Ronde & Vendome 

& Rose of the Rio Grande & The Queen’s Fancy 

& Delaunay'’s Dilemma & Autumn In New York 

& But Not For Me (LP) Prestige PRLPI60 
MOORE, JOHNNY 

In the Clay & Strange Love Hollywood 45-1001 
MOORE, PHIL (With Milt Hinton, bass) 
Chinchy Old Scrooge & Blink Before Christmas 


Victor 20-5538 
MUSSO, VIDO 
Vido’s Boogie & Blue Night RPM 387 
NEW DIRECTIONS (Charles, Overton, 
Shaugnessy). 
Mobiles, & Antiphony & Metalizing & Decibels 


Prestige LP 150 
NIX, WILLIE 


All By Yourseif & Just Can't Stay Sabre 104 
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ORY, KID 

Bill Bailey & St. James 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Temptation & Autumn In New York & Lovers & 

& Stella By Starlight & Dancing In the Dark & 
Night and Day & | Can't Get Started & What Is 

This Thing Called Love & Almost Like 

Being In Love & Laura (LP) Clef MGC609 
PECORA, SANTO 

Rose of Rio Grande & Basin St. Blues & 12th 

St. Rag & Canal St. Romp & March of the Mardi 

Gras & Listen & Mahogany Hall Stomp & My 
Lousiana Clef MGCI23 
PETERSON, OSCAR 

Nameless & Until the Real Thing Comes Along 

& How High the Moon & Squatty Roo & Rough 

Ridin’ & But Not For Me & | Get a Kick Out of 

You & What's New (LP) Clef MGC127 
PHILLIPS, FLIP 

Broadway & Dream a Little Dream of Me & 

I've Got My Love To Keep Me Warm & Bebe & 

Apple Honey & Drowsy & Vortex & But 
Beautiful (LP) Clef MGC133 
PRINCE, BOBBY 

Have a Little Pity & Movin’ Down the Line 


Victor 20-5520 
QUINCHETTE, PAUL 


Good Time Jazz 87 


Mine & The Heat's Off Decca 28921 
RHODES, TODD 
Let Down Blues & Beet Patch King 4666 


RIDGLEY, TOMMY 

I'm Gonna Cross the River & Ooh, Lawdy, 

My Baby Atlantic 1009 
ROGERS, SHORTY 

The Pesky Serpent & Indian Club & Morpo & Bunny 
& Powder Puff & Mambo del Crow & Diablo's Dance 

& Pirouette (LP) Victor 
SIMS, FRANKIE LEE 

!'m Long, Long Gone & Yeh, Baby 
SMALL, DANNY 

Free Sugar & Don Juan 

SMITH, JOHNNY 

Cavu & I'll Be Around Royal Roost 58! 
Sometimes |'m Happy & My Funny Valentine 


Royal Roost 578 
TAMPA, RED 
So Crazy About You Baby & So Much Trouble 


Victor 20.5523 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 
i'll Mee: You Over Yonder & All Alone With 
Christ the Lord Decca 28754 
TERRY, SONNY 
Hoopin’ and Jumpin’ & Hooray, Hooray 


Victor 20-5492 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 
You Go To My Head & It Might As Well Be Spring 


Atlancic 1012 
VENTURA, CHARLIE 
My One and Only Love & Julie 
WALLINGTON, GEORGE 
Squeezer'’s Breezer & Among Friends & Variations 
& My Nephew and | & Ours & | Married an Angel 
& Cuckoo Around the Clock (LP) Prestige LPI58 
WALKER, T-BONE 
I'm about To Lose My Mind & | Miss You Baby 


Imperial 5261 
WALTON, SQUARE 
Gimme Your Bankroll & Pepper Head Woman 


Victor 20-5493 
15-40 Special & Soft Pillow De Luxe 6006 
WILSON, TEDDY 
All My Life & Melancholy Baby & Out of Nowhere 
& Prisoner of Love (EP) Columbia B1672 
Oh, Lady Be Good & Darn That Dream & Tea For 
Two & One| Love & Tenderly & Emaline & Liza & 


Speciality 478 


De Luxe 6007 


Coral 61091 


WEAVER, JOE 


Everything Happens to Me (LP) Clef MGCI40 
WITHERSPOON, JIMMY 
Move Me, Baby & Sad Life Federal 12156 


YOUNG, LESTER 

A Foggy Day & Down ‘n’ Adam & In a little Spanish 

Town & ‘Deed | Do & Let's Fal! In Love & Little Pee 

Blues & Thou Swell & Jeepers Creepers (LP) 
Clef MGC124 

| Cover the Waterfront & Somebody Loves Me 

& I've Found a New Baby & Back To the Land (LP) 
Clef MGCI04 

| Want To Be Happy & Peg O' My Hearr & Mean 

To me & Man! Love (LP) Clef MGCI35 
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BITTER RICE 

Dear Sir, 

_ | used to think your mag. the best, but 
It seems to have gone downhill ever since 
you added the sub-title, “And Popular 
Music Review”. Apart from all the junk 
now written in connection with this sub- 
title, I dislike the writers it bought forth, 
namely Brian Nicholls and Alun Morgan. 
I also don’t like the idea of an “Hon” 
having the privilege of writing for J.J., 
why can’t we have the discs reviewed by 
collectors? Sam Benjamin knows the blues 
through and through ,and another person 
I have corresponded with in the past, Ken 
Myles is also extremely good at describing 
and criticising records of a more modern 
style. 

But what really got my blood up this 
issue was the space wasted by this character 
R. E. Durgnat. What an absolutely mouldy 
“moldy fygge” this person must be—I 
appreciate he is entitled to his opinions, but 
are two pages really necessary in this 
instance ? 

These discs by Morton are amongst my 
favourites, and if he was half-dead when he 
made them it’s a pity some of these other 
New Orleans musicians don’t take to their 
beds—we would then have some better 
jazz. 

By the way, in case you should think I too 
am biased I would like to state that I have 
as many Kenton discs as I have King Oliver 
and [ don’t think a jazz collection is a 
collection if there are not several discs of 
each phrase of the progress of jazz. Even an 
authority of one particular style ought to 
know the other fellows point of view. 
Douglas F. Rice, Westgate-on-Sea. 

Your complaint was anticipated and our 
sub-title removed in our December issue. 
We are sorry you don't approve of Mr. 
Nicholls and) Mr. Morgan, but we would 
fight the assertion that they were brought 
forth by Popular Music. As to the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles, the privilege is very much 
ours and we would have vou know that he 
owns one of the largest and most catholic 
record collections in Gt. Britain. As to 
the article by Mr. Durgnat; one man’s meat 
is another man’s curry. Mr. Rice ? Ed.) 


THOSE TWO B’s AGAIN 
Dear Sir, 

Probably the vast majority of your 
readers will be glad to see an end to this 
correspondence. However, if it will satisfy 
Mr. Borneman, I must point out that Here- 
ford City Herbert gave vent to the following 
piece of high-grade literary criticism in the 
early days of this controversy :— 

“Stewart-Baxter’s garden of verses would 

make a groundhog ill.” 

I would submit, as an earnest student of 
groundhog behaviour, that this is equivalent 
to saying “Ernest, your poetry stinks” 


(the actual form of words required by 
Ernest). 


A real blues is a handmade piece of work, 
constructed for a particular purpose; the 
ersatz blues about which we are contending 
could, obviously, not stand up to use. It 
is perhaps beside the point, but nevertheless 
valid, to say that attempts to express jazz 
in terms of other art will not succeed. 

Possibly Hereford City Herbert's latest 
critical dicta will serve to conclude this 
unusual display of un-neighbourly asperity :- 
Ernest, Ernest, Ernest, dont spread your 
blues about, 

1 mean, Mr. Borneman, don’t throw those 
pearls about, 

When I hear your blues a-coming, I get the 
AIRWICK out. 


THINKS: [I'll sell this one to Radio 
Luxemburg. 
I like to feel the breeze, blowing at the close 
of day, 
It’s nice to hear the wind, blowing at the close 
of day, 


Blowing those aromatic blues, many many 

miles away. 
SAYS: Stick out your can, here comes 

the garbage man. 

As sure as the fruit on the cider trees grows 
green, 

As sure as rhe fruit on the cider trees grows 
green, 

I like none of your verses that I've ever seen. 

—GRAHAM BOaTFIELD, HEREFORD. 


WHISKY GALORE 


Dear Sirs, 

I had intended to write to you many times 
offering some jazz news from Sweden but 
doubted if you would be interested. This 
time I take the risk, and here it goes (the 
year 1953, briefly) :— 


In January, 1953, the Swedish jazz period- 


ical, “ORKESTER JOURNALEN”, cele- 
brated its 20 years of issue. A jazz writing 
competition was announced and the result 
was some thrilling articles. (A tip to Jazz 
Journal, free of charge : Try it yourselves 
sometime, it may be successful !). 

The one and only DIZZY (Gillespie) was 
in Sweden in January. Personnel: Wade 
Legge, Lou Hackney, Al Jones, Bill Graham 
and, of course, Dizzy on trumpet. The bop 
singer Joe Carroll did the vocalizing to- 
gether with Dizzy himself. Show a la U.S. 
A. + jazz music means success also in 
Sweden, no doubt. 


J.A.T.P. Several concerts given here. 
Among the musicians were Lester Young, 
Gene Krupa, Willie Smith, Charlies Shav- 
ers, Ray Brown and Oscar Peterson. May 
I also mention ELLA FITZGERALD as 
being a member of J.A.T.P. Ella is still the 
“big?” 
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Lars Gullins New Sounds. Another LP- 


recording of interest : Bengt Hallberg Trio 
and Quartet. Bengt, the young pianist from 
my home-town Gothenburg, is probably 
second only to Oscar Peterson. “Black and 
White” in competition, no WHISKY, 
please. However, Art Tatum still stands No. 
1 for many Swedish jazz fans. 


A new Swedish Recording Company 
introduced here during the first part of the 
year. “Karusell’” is the name; _ the 
company has the rights of issuing records 
from the “Mercury” Catalogue (Norman 
Granz). (Oh, lala ! Many Swedish record 
collectors will receive records of Oscar 
Peterson (also EXTENDED PLAY) in their 
Christmas stockings this year). 


July—Swedish jazz fans were entertained 
by a collection of poems on Jazz being 
published (Title in Swedish:  Svarta 
motiv). Your Derrick Stewart-Baxter is 
recommended to learn Swedish, for here he 
must be satisfied. Poems on the Duke of 
Ellington and Mezz Mezzrow are to be found 
If these poems are ever translated and 
published in J.J. I do not think “O.S.L.F. 
Y” dept., will receive so many rude comm- 
ents from the Cider Belt. 


That Stan Kenton and his big orchestra 
has visited Sweden hasnt escaped your 
attention, I think! Yours truly, who 
hadn’t the opportunity of listening to Stan, 
hasten to say that he was very much appre- 
ciated here. The same did not apply to his 
female vocalist, June Christy. If she looked 
like a “‘movie actress” from Hollywood, the 
critics over here hadn’t the same opinion of 
her singing. Too cool.... 

The “King of Vibra Harp’—LIONEL 
HAMPTON—paid a visit to Sweden in 
September and appeared at jazz concerts 
around the country. What a swing and 
force! As a more or less Hampton 
enthusiast I had the opportunity of hearing 
him in Gothenburg. Makes me happy for 
the rest of the year ! (This written, subject 
to final confirmation. .). 

Concluding these jottings you may be 
interested to know that Mezz Mezzrow’s 
book, “Really the Blues’, is obtainable at 
the book shops, translated into Swedish. 
The Swedish title of the book: “DANS 
TILL SVART PIPA”, means somthing like 
“DANCE TO A BLACK PIPE” in Eng- 
lish. ... Yes, smoking allowed ! 

Having written the above words I think 
that it is fair to say that the New Year is 
soon upon us and that means that I have to 
renew my subscription to Jazz Journal. 
A pleasant duty. Finally I would like to say 
the following of JAZZ JOURNAL ; like the 
best whiskey, ““There’s no use talking— 
writing taste—read it!” (BERT REHN- 
BERG, Gothenburg, Sweden.) 


« 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- | 


_ hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


| what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


BIRMINGHAM LONDON BOURNEMOUTH. 
The Swing Shop, 
i Eric Heath : 
The Diskery, 1b, Mitcham Lane, ’ 
6/7, Moor Street, Streatham, S.W.16. 230, Old Christchurch Road, | 
Bournemouth. 
Birmingham, 5. 
Doug. Dobell, e 
77, Charing Cross Road, s | 
London, W.C.2 e 
Hartley’s Record Service, & 


International Bookshop, 


The Diskery, 52, Charing Cross Road, 22, King Edward Street, e | 

7, The Parade, London, W.C.2. os e 
Leamington Spa. Paynes Music Shop, os ; 
213, Bromley Road, 

LIVERPOOL 

CROYDON Catford, S.E.6. 
Mastercraft Instruments & Hessy’s Ltd., e ; | 

Addiscombe Music Shop Products 

18/20, Manchester Street, 
235c¢, Lower Addiscombe Road, 4, Soho Street, Li M1 Ee 
Croydon, Surrey. Oxford Street, W.1. e 

London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. = > 

Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., Agate & Co., The Record Shop, ; | 


172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


183, Stoke Newington Church 


Street, London, N.16. 


185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: 


HITher Green 3134 
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STUDIO 51 


1ol1r Great Newport 


Street, Leicester Square, 


W.C.2 


Open Every:—TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


The Greatest Resident Musicians in any fazz Club 
JIMMY SKIDMORE (Tenor) 


HARRY KLEIN 


(Alto) 


TERRY BROWN (Trumpet) 
Plus STUDIO 51 NEW RESIDENT TRIO 


LENNIE METCALFE 
(PIANO) 


BILL EYDEN 
(DRUMS) 


RESIDENT COMPERE :— 


JOE MUDDEL 
(BASS) 


BIX CURTIS 


Record sessions every Tuesday evening, Saturday afternoon and Sunday afternoon 


Presented by Studio 51 Disc Jockey : 


GERRY PERREN 


THE PREMIER STORE 


RECORDS 
IN THE NORTH 
RADIOGRAMS 
for the 
PORTABLES 


RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


COLLECTOR 
and 
MUSICIAN 


Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday 


18-20 Manchester St.. LIVERPOOL, I 


Telephone — CENTRAL 648/9. 


Famed Centre for Records 


is one of the largest and best 


_ Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all other 


_ Foyles have all records reviewed in Jazz Journal, and 
we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
| Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements 


| Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


* FOR BOOCKS* 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 


equipped showrooms in London. 
Call and see our splendid stock of 


HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 


labels 
Large stock of LP Records 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
TWO MINUTES FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD STATION 
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CLASSIFIED 


Disposals and Wants Centre 


: 6d. per word 


General 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word, 

ALL BANDS~—all_ functions | 
always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. 4, Eariham Street, | 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 
of ‘Jazz Illustrated’’ (8 issues). | 
Perfect condition. 7/6. post | 
free. Box 1020. 


SANDY BROWN’S BAND 
records and transcriptions. Write 
for details, s.a.e. David Mylne, 
2 Windsor St. Lane, Edinburgh, 7. 


BOP, TRADITIONAL, PROGRES- 
SIVE, VOCAL AND OPERATIC 
Records bought. W. Moxsom, 
206 Forest Rd., E.17. 


A BARGAIN in read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


WANTED — Overseas collectors 
willing to exchange race, bootleg 
and current issues for PERSON- 
ALITY items. Write David Myine, 
2 Windsor St. Lane, Edinburgh, 7. 


PERSONALLY AUTO- 


GRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of your favourite jazz stars. 
Beautiful 10” x 8” prints 


copies now available. 

* DILL JONES * TONY KINSEY 
8 MARY LOU WILLIAMS * 
KEN COLYER * SANDY BROWN 


others available later. Only 
3/6 each. Send P.O.’s_ to 
Waite. “‘Jazz journal,” 28 


Ladbroke Square, London, W.1. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940 Members everywhere. 


Write for particulars. 


300 BRAND NEW DELE- 
TIONS at normal retail prices. 
List 6d. Music Shop, West 
Worthing, Sussex. 


Rates 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type 


Great Jazz Artists-—historic and contemp- 
orary-—rare American recordings on Standard 
and L.P. List. Apollo Records, 94 Baker 
Street, W.1. 


Jazz Records Blues 
Send complete 
Box 1021. 


20,000 out of print 
and Pops for Sale or Trade. 
list of Wants and Disposals. 


PERSONALITY, JAZZ, Hillbilly and 
Stage Stars. Hundreds of records at bargain 
prices. Numerous deletions and other 
rarities. Wants lists welcomed. Windors, 
516 Hornsey Road, London, N.19. 


Jazz records ? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE means your SATISFACTION. Select 
at leiasure—listen in comfort. The London 
Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. Johns Wood, 
High Street, London, N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent by 
post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in ‘Records by Post’’. C.O.D. 


WANTED. ANY V-DISCS, any Vocalion 


(English). Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue, 
Exmouth. 

WANTED. Folk Song Records. Guth- 
rie, Seegar, Leadbelly, MacColl. Any- 
thing authentic. 78 or LP. Fisher, III 
Reigate Road, Bromley, Kent. 

WANTED. BILLY BANKS. Parlo- 
phone R2893 (Spider Crawl/Bugle Call 
Rag). Several MINT copies required ; 10/- 


each cash or trade. A. H. McKay, 502 
Pasqua St., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues. Particularly PANACHORD. 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Air mail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W., 
Australia. 


WANTED UNWANTED _ RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1!. (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED~ Zonophone 12227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state priceEvans, 47, Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 


1010. 
R.A.F., 


WANTED MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,’’ Robb Wilton ; must 
be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 


WANTED Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
‘Sentimental Journey”’ (Foster) state 
price--Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens, Croy- 
don. 


WANTED ~Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6 Efford Road, Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED - Fats Waller, Personality: 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 


Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


JIMMY RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 

WANTED TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords. Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
ussie, etc. MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 


A 
Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. 


WANTED KING OLIVER'S CREOLE JAZZ 
BAND. Any unissued in this country, 
on any label. State price and condition. 
Tilley, 32, South Road, Scarthoe, Grimsby. 


Jazz Blues and Spirituals for disposal: 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed. Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Park Road, Plymouth. 


— i 


PERSONAL 
Introductions all 
districts. All ages. Send 5d. 
stamps for Free Book 100 
Photographs and details 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- 
ton, Manchester. 


PEN 
Friendships. 


AND 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, Ltd., 
28 Ladbroke Square, London, W.11. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal : 


I require copy/ies each month. 
Name : 
(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE). 
Address : 


If preferred through a newsagent please State name and 


address 


| tions : 
| Essex. 


| CLUB—-Meetings 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 


Board 


Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
bold type : 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
“White Hart."’ Southall 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 

83, 105 and 607. 
SOUTH LONDON _ JAZZ 
CLUB. Fellowship Inn. Cat- 


ford, S.E.6. Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m. Mike Daniels and 
his Band. 

LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 
Every Sunday 7.3010 p.m. 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7. 
Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 


mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. 

COMMODORE CLUB— II; 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1.  Sun- 
days at 3 Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednesdays 8 
o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
Gresse St., Rathbone Place, 
W.1. mins. Tottenham 
Court Rd., Underground) Full 
details phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF _ FATS - Fort- 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc., Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


STUDIO 53 STUDIO 53 
““‘White Lion'’ Hotel, Edgware, 
Sunday 7-10. Annual member- 
ship |/-- MEMBERS OF ALL 


OTHER PRE- 


MATICALLY BECOME 
MEMBERS OF STUDIO 53 


“Jazz Inc."" CHUCK SMITH 
QUINTET with LENNIE 
METCALFE, JOHNNY 


ROGERS, etc., plus GUESTS 
Your host BIX CURTIS. 


EDINBURGH. Dance at the 
Victoria Palais. 8 p.m. nightly 
(except Thursday). Olid Time 


Dancing every Thursday. Billy 


Hunter and his band. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 


High Road, Wood Green. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 


Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 
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1D PHILLIPS 


AND HIS BAND / 


RESIDENT 
ASTOR CLUB, MAYFAIR 
SEPTEMBER 1952 MARCH 198) 


CONCERTS: BROADCASTING- H.M.V 


AND HIS. Melton, 


be) St. 
1 LAN 586! 


Manager : 
Lyn Dutton 


TONY KINSEY GROUP 
TOMMY WHITTLE DILL JONES 
SAMMY STOKES TONY KINSEY 
| Resident Group at the Flamingo | 


F re Randall 


CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 


All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 i 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 > 


Phone: CUN 9349 


HARRY GOLD 


and his Pieces of Eight 


193, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, $.W.3 
Tate Gallery 8920 


| AND HIS ORCHESTRA | 
| JAZZ IN THE BIG BAND MANNER 
All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 

| Road, Romford, Essex. Fhone: Romford — 


BEADLE | 
| 


DENNY BOYCE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


MICK GILLS 
| and Bands for all occasions. ZS JAZZ BAND - 


6 DeNMARK LONDON, W.C.2 “the pride of the Midlands” 
| Telephone .. TEM 3979/0 | 66, QUEENS ROAD, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


THE SAINTS 


‘©THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT MeKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


* MIKE DANIELS * 
x DELTA JAZZMEN * 


83, HERVEY CLOSE, LONDON, N.3 
FINchley 6936 


m JOE DANIELS ALL STAR BAND 


‘“‘The Band W ith The Beat” 


22, LEDWAY DRIVE, WEMBLEY PARK 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. GEM sees 


THE 


BANDBOX 


EVERY SUNDAY FROM 7 TILL 


DANCING, LOUNGING, EATING AND DRINKING 

ON THE GROUND FLOOR 

LICENSED BAR AND MUSIC IN THE FIRST FLOOR 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

MODERN MUSIC BY FAMOUS BANDS AND MUSICIANS 


MEMBERSHIP 2/6. 


AT THE CAFE ANGLAIS, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 
W.1. LONDON’S MOST LUXURIOUS MODERN JAZZ CLUB 


ADMISSION 5/-. GUESTS 6/-. 


KEN SYCORA SIX 
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ALWAYS FOUR BANDS 6 

AND THE x 
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vogue RECORDS LTD. 


Present some fine records from their Catalogue 


THE “VOGUE” TODAY ARE THE RHYTHM AND BLUES 


THE 
We bring to you really wonderful GERRY 
recordings of the leading Vibraphone be years ago we introduced some 
players. oO the first R. & B. records into the 
1. Lionel Hampton, Vol. 1. English market... .At first we must 
LDEO43 admit that YOU the public did not 


buy but now, thanks to our faith in 
Bostic, Wynonie Harris Dominoes, 
Helen Humes and Jimmy Wither- 
spoon, YOU cannot get enough... . 
Just in case you have'nt got some of 
them here is a list of the best :— 


BOSTIC tops the Poll. 

with FLAMINGO V2145 
Sleep 
Linger Awhile V2169 
Velvet sunset 

other numbers V2148, V2149 ...... 


recorded recently in Paris by French § 
Vogue at a party held in their 
recording studios. 

2. Milt Jackson ‘‘Wizard of the 

Vibes”’ 

Without a doubt one of the leading 
Vibists of the modern school of § 
thought, playing with Theloniou: 
Monk, Art Blakey, Kenny Clarke, 
Percy Heath, Al McKibbon, John § 
Lewis, Lou Donaldson and Sahib 3 
Shihab. 

Milt Jackson Quintet LDE044 


also 78 rpm 2. How many of you would like Vogue 
Willow weep for me Vi26l ¢ if to issue a Bostic LP? 
Criss Cross 


Milt also recorded with Gil Fuller MULLIGAN 
on Vogue V2036, V2037. BLOOD SHOT EYES 


3. Tal Tader Vibist and Drummer Lolipop Mama 
with Brubeck Trio. THE SENSATION OF 1953. Helen Humes 
V2089 Undecided Gerry Mulligan Quartet. MILLION DOLLAR SECRET 
That old black magic Voi I. LDE029 If | could be V2048 
V2090 S’Wonderful Vol. Il LDE030 
Spring is here Vol. II = LDEO31 Jimmy Witherspoon 
V2095 Blue Moon (with Konitz) BIG FINEGIRL —-V2060 
Tea for two 78 rpm No rolin’ blues 
V2096 Sweet Gerogia Brown V2157 Frenesi DOMINOES 
September Song Nights at the turntable HAVE MERCY, MERCY BABY 
_ Seana + and one more thing VOGUE V2158 Freeway That’s what your doing. V2135 
are trying to obtain the rights for Bernie’s Tune 
the release of the Fabulous RED AND MULLIGAN’S GREAT Bull Moose Jackson 
NORVO TRIO with Norvo on TRUMPET CHET BAKER NOSEY JOE 
Vibes, Tal Farlow Guitar and V2162 Maid in Mexico I know who threw the 
Charlie Mingus Bass. Imagination whiskey in the well. = V2129 


VOGUE, SEECO, GOOD TIME JAZZ, 


Manufactured and distributed by VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 83 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
MUSeum 3573 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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